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_ ABSENCE OF THE EDITOR. 
The Editor has been called away to attend upon 
his gallant son, Captain Thomas B. Burrowes, of 


the 18th United States Infantry, who received a | 


severe, but we trust, not mortal wound, in the 
chest and arm, during the late assault of Sherman’s 
army upon the rebel force under Hood, near At- 
lanta, resulting so gloriously. In consequence, the 
Journal must appear this month without the usual 
amount and variety of editorial matter. 
confident the deficiency in this regard, as well as al] 
other defects which his long experience and fertile 
genius would have detected and supplied, will be 
averlooked, in consideration of the cause which oc- 
casions them. 


lee BGo Ls ee pd 
COUNTY INSTITUTES. 

Is it not to be feared, that these time-honored and 

most useful instrumentalities to promote the intel- 


lectual growth, and consequent efficiency of our | 


Teachers, are degenerating, in too many instances, 
‘nto arenas for the author or book publisher, to dis- 
play his wares ? where the author, and the agent of 
his publishing house, are the prominent actors ; and 


the limited time of the session is, almost exclusive- | 


ly, occupied by the author, in setting forth the pecu- 
liar advantages of his rrcun1aR system; while the 


more practical class-drills, the highly interesting and | 


most profitable detail, by the several members, of 
experience in the class room; their methods of pre- 
senting to their pupils the various subjects, which 
they are called upon to teach; and the discussions, 
by able and experienced instructors, of those topics, 
and portions of a subject, which, to the young and 
inexperienced teacher, constitute his main difficul- 
ties, if not entirely omitted, are made to take 
secondary place. There is certainly great danger, | 
that the body of teachers, who attend the Institutes, | 
failing to be interested or profitted, as they antici 
pated, by the exercises, will vote the Institutes a 
humbug, and absent themselves from succeeding 
meetings. Let County Superintendents, and Ex- 
ecutive Committees, having these matters in charge, | 


| or next friend, where that is indicated. 


take the hint, if it be a proper one, and apply the 
corrective. 
ial 
SOLDIERS’ ORPHANS. 

Blank forms of applications, together with copies 
of the Act, and forms filled up for the instruction 
of applicants, are now in the hands of the several 
County Committees, ready for distribution to those 


| for whom the act was intended 
We are | 


Parties desirous to avail themselves of the bene- 
fits of the Orphans fund, and to place in a good 
school the children of the Soldier, who, in dying for 
his country, has left to his family no other legacy 
than a patriot soldier's unsullied fame, will apply to 
the committee of their respective counties, who will 


take pleasure in giving them all necessary informa- 


A list of these com- 
mittees will be found in the September number of 


tion in regard to the forms. 


the Journal, and continued in the present number, 
as far as they have been perfected. 

A number of schools for this purpose have already 
been selected in different parts of the State, suffi- 
cient perhaps, to accommodate those who may apply 
during the present and coming month; still other 
schools will be needed, especially in the western 
part of tLe State; such as are located in the more 
rural portions, will be preferable. Proposals are 
invited by the Superintendent, from established 
schools in various districts, specifying terms for 
tuition, books, boarding, lodging, washing, mending, 
medical attendance, and in short, everything except 


clothing for the children, for the calendar year. The 


ages of the pupils will range from six <o fifteen 
years, A permanent home*during their pupilage, is 
contemplated, and due attention to religious and 
domestic training required, having respect to the 
denominational preference of the surviving parent, 
It is desir- 
able to place as large a number as possible,—say at 
least fifty; if not one hundred, at one school in the 
district, rather than to distribute them among differ- 
ent schools. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS, 

Several communications are unavoidably omitted 
in this, which will appear in the November number 
of the Journal. 


oom 
EDUCATIONAL EVENTS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
Apams: An earnest effort is about being inaugurated 
by some of the friends of Pennsylvania College, located at 
Gettysburg, to secure the endowment of that popular insti- 


tution, that the means of doing good may be enlarged and | 
In order to place the | 


the cause of education enhanced. 
matter more fully before the friends of the college in gen- 


eral, it has been determined to hold a convention in Harris- | 


burg, on Tuesday, the 18th inst., to adopt such measures 
as shall secure the desired object. 

Cnester: The private schools of the county have been 
unusually prosperous in West Chester, while the publie 
schools have been better organized, more efficiently taught, 
and more numerously attended than in past years. West 
Chester Academy, Pennsylvania Military Academy, and 
Chester County Normal School and Young Ladies’ Insti- 
tute, have had each about 150 pupils. Besides these, several 
ether sehools have been in a flourishing condition. The 
greater part of these pupils were from adistance ; especially 
in the two Academies. The Normal School and Young 
Ladies’ Institute has closed; Prof. Allen, the principal, 
having been called to take charge of the State Normal 
School at Mansfield, Tioga county. The school in West 
Chester, of which he had charge, has steadily increased in 
numbers and interest during all the years he has been at its 
head. It is hoped and believed, that the same results will 
attend his labors in his new field. 

Upper Oxford is building the present season, three new 
sehool housee, at an average cost of eighteen hundred dollars. 
Pretty well for one season. 

Campania: The regular semi-annual session of the County 
Teachers’ Association is to be held at Summitville, from 
the 3rd to the 7th of this month. A spirited invitation has 
been issued and largely circulated by the Executive Com- 
mittee. An examination of candidates for the professional 
eertificate, will be held by the County Superintendent, dur- 
ing the session. The educational column in the Alleghenian, 
published at Ebensburg, has been discontinued for the pre- 
sent, the editor having joined the army. Success to him 
and to the cause for which he leaves the post he so ‘ably 
filled. 

LaxcastER: The commencement exercises of the State 
Normal School at Millersville, took place on the 2d of Sep- 
tember. In the morning the Alumni Association met and 
Prof. Byerly was elected President for the coming year, and 
John M. Peoples, M. S., the present Principal of the Cres- 
sona schools, in Schuylkill county, was chosen to deliver 
the next Alumni address. The address on the present oc- 
easion was delivered by Prof. T. R. Baker, of the State 
Agrieultural College, Centre county. His subject was 
‘Industrial Education essential to the perpetuation of our 
Republie.’”’ The subject was well handled; and being a 
graduate of Millersville it is no small eredit to the school 
to have the lecturer in the position of Professor in the 
State Agricultural College. The addresses of the grada- 
ates were generally able and interesting. The remarks to 
them by Principal Wickersham, are spoken of as having 
been ‘‘ good logie and sound wholesome advice.’’ Ile named 
among the deficiencies of the American people, a want ef 
respeet for authority, too much se!f-dependence, impure 
patriotism, and awant of streng faith. The condition 
and prospects of this most useful institution were never 
better or more promising than at the present. 


Norruampron: The public examinations for the several 
districts of the county have all been held. ‘There appears 
to be a considerable want of teachers. More ladies have 
been examined this year than atany time before ; yet there is 
still an unwillingness in the rural districts to give them 
employment, though their attainments are superior to 
most of the male applicants. The town and village schools 
eommenced in September. 


reference to South Easton and Bethlehem borough. The 
South Easton schools will be placed upon a new footing, and 
the work of education vigorously prosecuted. Though the 
Bethlehem board is composed of mostly new members, yet 
there is no lack of energy to render the schools all an effi- 





There is av increased interest | 
manifested in all of them,—especially is this the case with 


cient board can make them. The salaries, paid to teachers 
throughout the rural districts, vary from $30 to $25 per 
month. In most of the districts the salaries are graded ac- 
cording to the certificates. The sulary of the County Sna- 
perintendent was raised from $700 to $1000, without a dis- 
senting voice, by the late convention of the directors. 
Early in August, the commencement exercises of Lafa- 
| yette College, at Easton, took place with more than usual 
ceremony and interest. The Rev. Mr. Cattell, for some 
time pastor of a congregation at Iarrisburg, was inaugur- 
| ated President of the Eaculty, in the place of Mr. McPhail 
resigned. To this was added the laying of the corner-stone 
for anew Observatory, 1 meeting of the Alumni, and the 
usual Junior, Bachelor and Masters’ Orations. The Alumni 
are making strong efforts to endow a new professorship.— 
Many friends of the institution attended from different 
parts of this State, and also from Ohio, New Jersey, New 
York, Maryland, and the District of Columbia. On the 
whole, the doings on this occasion indicate that Lafayette 
has commenced a new and successful era in her career. 
Soitivax: A Teachers’ Convention, or Normal Insti- 
tute, will commence on the 3rd inst. at Millview school 
house in Forks Township, and continue five weeks. Prices 
of board and other accommodations range, in the vicinity, 
from $2 to $2.50 per week. Some of the Professors from 
the Mansfield State Normal School, will assist Superinten- 
dent Martin of Sullivan county, in conducting the exercises. 


Wasuinctox: The old and long desired union between 
Washington and Jefferson colleges in Washington county, 
has again been agitated. The synod of Wheeling with 
which the former is connected and several other synods, re- 
commended the measure in October, 1863, accompanied by 
the offer by a responsible person of $50,000 towards the en- 
dowment of the United College. Subsequently the Alumni 
Associations of both colleges adopted resolutions favoring 
the project, and the officers of both institutions had matured 
steps to effect it; but recently, the design seems to be for the 
present defeated by the determination of the authorities of 
Jefferson College, not to submit the question of the loeation of 
the United College to any person outside of their own body, 
or to negotiate at all, unless on the conditon, that it shall 
be loeated at Canonsburg. 


Pike: Thesemi-annual meeting of Pike County Institute 
commenced at the new school house at Paupac, on the 24th 
and 25th days of August. It was organized under the direction 
of Dr. P. F. Fulmer, County Superintendent of Pike. The 
attendance of teachers was moderate, compared with the 
number engaged in the vocation throughout the county; 
but much interest was manifested by those present, and the 
exercises proved instruetive and beneficial to all. The 
sessions were held during the morning and afternoon of 
each day. 

Dr. Fulmer the President, called the Institute to order on 
the first day at 9 o'clock, .a m., punctually, and Miss M. J. 
Savre was chosen Secretary. 

Each session was opened with prayer, by Rev. J. D. Wood- 
ruff, followed with voeal music, by the members of the In- 
stitute. 

The subjects for drill exereises and mutual consultation, 
were the branches pertaining to common school education, 
and were conducted as follows: Orthography, Dr. P. F. 
Fuller and E. 8. Llecker; Reading, Dr. P. F. Fulmer; 
Geography, Evi 8. Decker; Grammar, Miss A. Cross and 
Jennie M. Sayre; analysis of sentences and exercises in 
false syntax, Dr. P. F. Fulmer, Miss A. Cross and M. J. 
Sayre; Arithmetic, practical, Evi 8. Decker and Miss M. 
J. Sayre; Intellectual, Miss A. Cross and Miss M. C. Law. 
Various methods of classification and teaching the different 
branches of our common schools were given during the 
time, and received with much apparent interest by the mem- 
| bers of the convention. 

We feel that much credit is due to the citizens of Paupac 
for the interest they manifested in the cause of education, 
by their large and regular attendance at each session, and 
we hope that while we were encouraged by their presence 

our deliberations have not proved entirely unprofitable te 
| them. Miss M. J. Sarre, See’y. 


oo 


EDUCATIONAL MATTERS IN OTHER STATES. 


MaAssacnusetts: The Quarter-Centennial celebration 
of the founding of Normal Schools in America, occurred 
| at Framingham, July 2d. In the morning, the Rev. Sm. 
J. May, of Syracuse, gave the oration, and the Rey. E. 
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Stearns, of Albany, New York, the historical address. In 


the afternoon, a generous collation for all present was pro- | 


vided by the ladies of Framingham, in the Agricultural 
hall. 
were read by Mrs. Hopkins, of New Bedford, Mrs. Howison, 
of Salem, and Miss Brackett, of St. Louis; and speeches 
were made by Messrs. Quincy, May, Stearns, Rev. Charles 


Brooks, Hon. Emory Washburn, Hon. J. White, Prof. | 


Zachos, and Hon. D. N. Camp. 


Wm. E. Sheldon, now the able resident editor of the | 
Massachusetts Teacher, has been appointed Master of the | 


Hancock school, Boston. 

Connecticut: The examination and exercises connect- 
ed with the 15th anniversary of the State Normal School, 
at New Britain, took place on the 18th, 19th and 20th of 


July. Ten students were graduated,—two males and eight | 


females. Prof. Camp delivered the address to the class, the 
subject being ‘* Moral Education.’’ Contests in reading 
for prizes took place during the exercises, —$50 having been 
given for that purpose by Moses Y. Beach, Esq The fall 
term commenced on the 20th of September, and will con- 
tinue till the 23d of December. 


ManryLanpD: 
Maryland School Journal has at length made its appear- 


anee,—having been delayed for months by the late rebel | 


expedition into that State. We are glad to welcome it to 


our table, and hope it may never again be delayed by a | 
It is capable of good work, and has much of | 


similar cause. 
it to dv. Bright days are in the future for Maryland; and 
no agency is capable of more or better service in the pro- 
duction of that result, than school teachers and school 
periodical literature. 
all efforts of this kind, and also combine themselves into 
associations and institutes for mutual improvement and 
support, and their work will then be half done, because it 
will have been well begun. 


On10 : 
Association was held at Toledo, on the 5th, 6th and 7th of 
July,—Charles §. Royce, President. The association seems 
to have mostly operated in two separate sections; A, having 
referred to it all questions pertaining to the Science and Art 
of Teaching; and B, the reports and addresses designed to 
promote the general interests of common schools and ques- 
tions relating to school laws. Papers were read ‘‘on 


Special Preparation, on the part of Primary Teachers ; on | 


Composition, in a course of study in Common Schools ; on 
County Sapervision ; on Truancy ; and on Normal Schools.’’ 
These topics, with that of Object Teaching, and several 
others, were pretty fully discussed. The sentiment of the 


mem bers was strongly in favor of a general system of County | 
Supervision of the Schools, and an appeal was directed to | 


be made to the Legislature, at its next session, in favor of 
a law to establish such an agency. The association also 
adopted a resolution in favor of an increase of compensa- 
tion to female teachers. 

Inuixois: The Hon. J. L. Pickard, State Superinten- 
dent of Wisconsin, has been elected Superintendent of the 
public schools of the city of Chicago, to succeed Wm. H. 
Wells, whose resignation was some months ago noticed. A. 


M. Gow, formerly of this State and more recently Superin- | 
tendent of the public schools of Rock Island, has been com- | 


missioned as Major in a colored regiment. 

Iowa: During the past year, quite a successful train- 
ing school for teachers has been in operation at Davenport, 
under A. W. Kissell, Superintendent of public schools in 


that city. Eight of the pupils were recently graduated.— | 


The school is very favorably spoken of by a respectable 
eommittee, appointed to examine its condition. The Hon. 
Oran Faville, State Superintendent, recommends that school 
officers shall preserve and have bound their copies of the 
School Journal of the State, for future reference. 
proper, and should be done in all the States which furnish 
copies of the State educational periodical for official use. 


Wisconsin: The September number of the State Jour- 
nal of Education contains a historical sketch of the Wis- 
eonsion Teachers’ Asgociation,—which is now in the 13th 
year of its existence,—giving the names of the officers and 
a brief account of the doings of each year. It also appends 


a short biographical notice of all the Presidents of the As- | 


sociation. The whole forms a very interesting document, 
and will hereafter be very useful to the educational historian 
of the State. Superintendent Pickard, oneretiring, from 
office, especially commends the Wisconsin Journal of Educa- 


Hon. Josiah Quincy presided. Essays and Pvems | 


The second or September number of the | 


Let the teachers of the State sustain | 


The 16th annual meeting of the State Teachers’ | 


This is | 


| tion to the patronage of school officers and teachers, 
having, during his official career, no doubt experienced the 
| benefit and support of that publication. 

Kansas: The State Teachers’ Association assembled at 
| Topeka on the 19th of July, and continued in session the 
| three following days. ‘The topics of Moral and Religious 
Training, Physical Training, Graded Certificates of Teach- 
ers, School Architecture, Teachers’ Institutes, Irregular At- 
| tendance, &c., were pretty freely discussed, and reports on 
some of them read. On the whole, the proceedings indi- 
cated a good degree of vigor in the educational system and 
of life in the teachers of this new State. Next meeting te 
be at Atchison, in one year. 

Catirorsta: At a meeting of the State Educational 
Society, held in San Francisco on the 18th of June, the 
support and direction of the California Teacher were as- 
sumed by the society. The Hon. John Swett, State Super- 
intendent, George Tait, Esq., City Superintendent of Saa 
Francisco, and Prof. Samuel I. Smazey, were selected as 
| the resident board of Editors. In the August number the 
editors, however, complain, that the teacheis of the State 
do not patronize this their professional organ, though a 
large addition has been, in most places, made to their 
| salaries. 
| New Yorx: The Nineteenth Annual meeting of the 
| State Teachers’ Association, was held at Buffalo on the 2nd 
and 3rd of August, James B. Thomson, President. A 
stated report was read on the condition of education in the 
State. It presents the schools as having suffered to some 
extent, by a decrease in the number of pupils, in the num- 
ber of experienced male teachers, and in the spirit of liber- 
ality by which their pecuniary support was formerly fur- 
nished by the people,—all attributable to the existing war. 
Otherwise the condition is represented as encouraging — 
County Institutes are said to have been well conducted and 
highly beneficial. The training school for Primary Teachers 
at Oswego (according to the object method,) is favorably 
| spoken of. The report suggests the appointment of a com- 
mittee to prepare a plan of classification and a curriculum 
of study for the Common Schools; that the History, Polity 
and Constitution of the United States be taught in the 
schools, and that a correspondence take place with other 
State Associations, concerning their plan of organization, 
Question discussed and results accomplished. A report was 
also read on Military training in public schools, concluding 
with a resolution in favor of ‘‘ a school system so organized, 
| that each teacher shall be a military instructor, and each 
boy a scholar and a soldier,’’—which was very properly re- 
ferred to ‘‘a special committee, to report at the next session.”’ 
Several addresses were made, lectures read, and much 
usefal and practical discussion took place. The proceed- 
ings were altogether of a satisfactory character. 

The University Convocation of the State held its first 
| Anniversary meeting at Albany, on the 26th, and 27th of 
' July. Many important questions were considered ; amongst 
which, as most important, may be notice these two: How 
far sball examinations be oral, and how far written? What 
| should be the amount of attainment for admission to col- 
leges ? 

The closing exercises of the 4th term of the State Normal 
School, at the same place, occurred on the 14th of July.— 
Ten males and twenty-eight females received diplomas. 


Hook Notices. 


| A Lati~n GrawMar For Scnoots ann CoLLEcEs. By 

Albert Harkness, Ph. D., Prof. in Brown University.— 

D. Appleton & Co., New York. 1864. 

This is not merely one among the many competitors for 
public favor, but is decidedly ‘‘ one from the many,’’ while 
it is not entirely faultless, asmo human production can be, 
it is characterized by excellencies, which will highly com- 
mend it to the scholar and experiencedteacher. We would 
especially note among these, the logical arrangement of its 
| syntax, the truly philosophic treatment of the subject of the 
cases of the noun, as also the simple elucidation of the con- 
| struction of the verb. The articles on the uses of the in- 
| dicative and subjunctive modes are particularly plain and 
| highly practical. Another characteristic feature of the 
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work, to wit: the separation, in the paradigms of the verb 
and noun, of the radical or stem of the word from its in- 
fieetions or terminals, by different size of type, is a decided 
improvement. The book cannot fail to commend itself to 
all good teachers and scholars. 





Perrer & Hammonn’s Scuoort Recorp or Recitrarion. 
By S. A. Potter. Schermerhorn, Bancroft & Co., Phila 
delphia. 1864. | 


This little Record contains thirty pages, each sufficient 
fer one month of twenty days; and it is arranged for a 
seale of either 5 or of 10 merit marks, according to the taste | 
efthe teacher. It is principally designed for the marking 
ef exercises in penmanship, but is so arranged as to be 
suitable for any other school study. It iscomposed of good 
paper, and is neat and convenient in form. On the covers 
there are valuable hints for teaching and questions for ex- 
amination. 

A GrocrarasicaLt Hanppoox ; or, a description of the dif- | 
ferent countries, with their several subdivisions into Pro- | 
vinces, Cantons, or States; as also a concise outline of 
the principal cities, towns and villages of each, giving | 
their kind of manufactures, population and notable events 
ef history ; with a copious index. Adapted as an aid to 
the student of history. By Alex. Harris. Second edi- 
tion ; 432 pages 12mo. Published by the author, at Lan- 
easter, Pa., 1864. 

This work, which has been before the public but a short | 
time, has now reached a second and considerably revised 
and improved edition. It is filled with valuable matter, 
drawn from the best sources and arranged in such method, 
as to be at once accessible in the daily wants of life. It 
gives all that the title page promises; and we know of no | 
similar compend more suitable for the family-room and for 
eonstant reference.» The author has done well not to cum- 
ber his work with maps, which, in a book of this size, soon 
beeome torn and useless. ¢'He depends for this kind of ilus- 
tration on the large wall maps, now to be found in almost | 
every house. No one will regret the purchase of this book. 
The price is, we believe $1.50. ‘ 


Cxiosixe Seat Scnoon Desks. Patented by W. Jlorace 
A r, of Baltimore, March, 1863. Manufactured by 
Tohn Evens, Lancaster, Pa. 


We understand that this seat, which has been advertised 
in this Journal for some months, is gradually making its 
way into the schools, and has given satisfaction wherever 
tried. This was toZbe expected, from the simplicity and 
convenience of the plan. Personal knowledge of the manu- 
facturer, at this place, justifies us in saying, that any orders 
sent to him will be well and promptly filled. We hope that 
many Boards of Directors will at once displace, with these 
or some other neat and comfortable seats and desks, the un- 
sightly and uncomfortable articles which still disgrace the 
school houses and torture the children in very many districts. 


New Music: We are in receipt, by the hands of the pub- 
lisher, Horace Waters, 481 Broadway, New York, of 
four Gems of song, appropriate to the times, entitled— 
‘‘The Soldier's Dying Farewell,’’ ‘‘No Slave beneath 
that Starry Flag,”’ ‘‘Dey said we Would’nt Fight,’’ ‘I 
will be True to the Stripes and Stars,’’ a quartette, by 


Mrs. Parkhurst. 

These Songs are all arranged uponeasy keys, and although 
simple, are quite artistic in style, and are valuable acces- 
sions, in the way of ballads for the times, to the musical 
repertoires of the lovers of song. ‘‘The Cannon Galop,” | 
and ‘Farmer Stubb’s Dance,’’ are two pieces of ‘‘ The 
Sunny Side Set’”’ for the piano, by James Bellak and Mrs. 
Parkhurst, simple and easy for beginners. ‘‘ The Starlight | 
Waltz,’ by Mrs. Parkhurst, a gem in her happiest mood.— | 
Also, ‘‘Moonlight and Starlight,”’ a song and chorus, by 


James G. Clark, an easy and graceful ballad, and ‘‘ My 
Country Dear I Die for Thee,’’ song and chorus appropri- 
ate and effective. 


TREATISE ON PLANE AND Soxiip Geometry; for Schools 
Colleges, and Private Students, written for the Mathe- 
matical Course of Joseph Ray, M. D., by Eli T. Tappan, 
MM. A., Prof. of Mathematics, Mt. Auburn Institute, Cin- 
cinnati. Sargent, Wilson & Hinkle, 1864. 


This is one of the best Elementary Treatises on this sub- 
ject; characterized by the logical accuraey of its definitions ; 


| simplicity of its methods, and the rational and consecutive 


arrangement of the subject matter of whichit treats. The 
practical applications and exercises, at the elose of each 
chapter, present a peculiar feature of the work, and furnish 
to the student stimulant to original thought. Prof. Tap- 
pan has shown himself in this book to be an original 
thinker. 

Wuirte’s CrAss-nook oF Geocrapny. Sargent, Wilson 

& Hinkle, Cincinnati, Ohio. 1864. 

This little hand-book is a desideratum to the young and 
inexperienced teacher. The First part, being a syllabus 
of Oral Lessons in Geography, furnishes to hand, valuable 
memoranda of topics systematically arranged, which the 
teacher, having thoroughly stored in his mind, will find of 
great use to him when he appears before his elass. The 
SECOND PART consists of a well arranged series of progres- 
sive exercises in Local Geography, withthemap. The book 
is intended for the teacher alone. 


Suanr’s MAnvAt or Free Gymnastic ann DuMD-BELL 
Exercises. By the same publishers. 


This unpretending little book supplies to the Common 
Schools, the place which is filled in our higher Seminaries 
and Colleges, by the larger and more expensive manual of 
Dio Lewis. It presents the same ora similar system of ex- 
ercises. 


Ossect Lessons—Tuines TavuGcnut. Systematic instruc- 
tion in Composition and Object Lessons, by Dr. M. D. 
Lilienthal and Robert Allyn, M.A. Prepared by order 
of the Cincinnati School Board. W. B. Smith & Co., 
137 Walnut street, Cincinnati. 


This is really one good little book. 
? .¢ 
Official. 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMON SCHOOLS, 
Harrispure, Oct., 1864. 
Superintendents are requested to forward to this depart- 


ment the notice of the meetings of their Institutes, in order 
that they be noticed in the Journal. 








Bo 2e . 

A County Institute will be held at Forks, Sullivan county, 
commencing October 3, and continuing four weeks. Also 
one at New Castle, Lawrence county, commencing October 
17, find continuing one week. 

-- - - 

Toe Directors cf Clearfield county, have increased the 

salary of their Superintendent from $750 to $1,000. 
— - os -— 

SCHOOL WARRANTS ISSUED IN SEPT., 1864. 
Countves. Districts. Treasurers. Amounts. 
Armstrong, Buffalo, North, Stewart Hogan, $ 95 96 

” Kittanning bor., Ross Reynolds, 161 48 


Beaver, Darlington bor, A.M. Mecklem, 32 37 
Bradford, Le Raysville, H. L. Seymour, 26 52 
Butler, Clearfield, Bernard Sheridan, 85 80 

“ Summit, Joseph Crilay, 95 55 
Centre, Rush, George H. Stiner, 86 58 

| Clarion, Ashland, Tsaac Baum, 55 38 © 

Crawford, _ Union, Ind., Jesse Burton, 9 75 
Chester, West’n, Thornb’y,Ind—J. H. Bartram,19 89 
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TEACHERS’ MONTHLY RB: REPORTS. 


He was supposed, when the first edition of these books 


was struck off, that there were enough to last five yeare, and 
we still think there were, if they had been properly taken 
eare of. Some have been lost, and some destroyed, and 
others spoiled through carelessness, and others from un- 
avoidable causes, so that the supply is nearly exhausted, 
and a second edition is demanded, and it will be printed at 
an early day. It is requested that all of the old edition on 
hand in the several districts be used before new ones are 
taken. It is hoped that the books will be earefully pre- 
served and neatly kept by the teachers. The form is altered 
in some minor particulars, to correspond with the sugges- 
tions of the County Superintendents, at their eonvention 
held in January last, and is believed to be in those repects 
preferable to the old reports. Full and particular instruc- 
tions will be found upon the first page of each report.— 
These should be carefully studied by Directors and Teaeh- 
ers. Directors should not in any ease pay their teachers 
until the reports have been correctly made, with all the 
blanks filled and certified to by the teacher. 


Still _— 
TO COUNTY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

There will be forwarded to County Superintendents, dur- 
ing the present month, blank forms for the statistical part 
of their annual reports. They are sent thus early, in order 
that they may collect the information desired, while visit- 
ing the schools of their respective counties. These blanks 
have been prepared with great care, and at some expense to 
the State, and it is expected that Superintendents will, if 
possible, collect all the information called for and present it 
in these tables. 
or it would not be asked for, and if it be obtained and pre- 
sented in the form marked out in the blanks, it will be of 
great service to the Department, in presenting to the Legis- 
latere, and through it to the public, the more intricate in- 
ternal workings of the system. It is true there are a num- 
ber of items called for, that have not before been reported, 


The information is considered important, | 


$ 34 26 | reason why they are now asked for. 


Cownties. Distrtets. Treasurers. Amounts. 
‘Dk, Spring Creek, Thomas Irwin, 
Fayette, Connellsville, Aaron Bichon, 109 59 
- South Union, ey er Riffle, 109 98 | 
Greene, Jefferson twp., mny, 106 
” Richhill, : M4 ‘Durbin, 198 12) 
4 Washington, Thomas H. Taylor, 78 7 
Huntingdon, Clay, Thomas H. Adams, 91 26 
“4 Till, Levi Piper, 96 72 
¢e Walker, Andrew Fraker, 92 04 
Indiana, Taylorsville, Jacob L. Lydich, 13 65 
Jefferson, Perry, Jas. R. Postlethwait, 99 84 
* Washington, J. L. Moore, 93 99 
Lehigh, Low Hill, Nathan Wetherhold,109 60 
Lycoming, Fairfield, Jacob Fry, 49 53 
o Shrewsbury, Jacob F. Corson, 34 71 
sg Montoursville, William Weaver, 105 69 
Perry, Carrol, Jacob Wolf, 162, 63 
Potter, Stewardson, Leroy Crittenden, 17,16 
Schuylkill, Tremont, Jos. Enzensberger, 172 77 | 
< Wayne, Joseph Brown, 118 56 
Susquehanna, Clifford, T. R. Davies, 141 96 
Tioga, Elk, James H. Smith, 9 75 
Venango, Cherry Tree, J. Fletcher Aleorn, 105 69 
se Jackson, A. B. Crooks, 76 44 
” Tionesta twp., John Shrovis, 68 25 
Warren, Pine Grove, Wm. Briggs, 114 27 
“ Pine Valley, Ind.,C. B. Wert, 8 97 
Ss South West, M. F. Benedict, 58 50 
Washington, Claysville, J. C. Noble, 44 46 
Wayne, Waymart, William Hurley, 51 08 
Westmoreland, St. Clair, John M. Smith, 86 19 
" Union, Eliphalet Laughlin, 20 28 
os Youngstown, Archibald Fleteher, 39 40 
York, Lewisberry, Moses McGrew, 35 49 








| forwarded to each Superintendent. 


| but because y Bove) not been qlicented bitore, | is the very 
If due attention is 
given to the subject at the proper time, it will not require 


08 | | ® great amount of time to gather these statistics, and 


Two blanks will be 
He can prepare a 
form in his memorandum book, in which he can note down 
the facts required, as he is visiting the schools, examining 
teaehers, attending institutes, ete.; and at the end of each 
week or month, eopy this into ene of the blanks. At the 
elose of the year, the whole should be neatly copied into the 
remaining form, to be forwarded to this Department, with, 
or as a part of the annual report. Circulars of explanation 


will aeeompany the forms. 
Sill 


TO DISTRICT DIRECTORS. 

About the first of June, 1863, there was issued a large 
edition of District Director’s note books, intended to be 
used by. those officers, or any of the Directors, at their 
monthly visits, in collecting statistical and other information 
relative to their sehools. They are conveniently arranged 
for that purpose, and are of different sizes, to suit districts 
differing in the number of their schools. There is a large 
number of those books still on hand, and will be forwarded 
to Secretaries free of expense, upon application. Those 
sending for them, should state definitely the number of 
schools in the Distriet, in erder that it may be known 
whieh size to send. 


arrange them in these prepared tables. 


— 72- 
SUPERINTENDENTS CONVENTION. 

The County Superintendents will meet in convention at 
the eity of Pittsburgh, on Tuesday, the 29th day of Novem- 
ber, commencing at 10 o’elock, a. x. It will be recollected, 
that at the meeting held in this place in January last, it 
was deeided to hold the next eenvention at Pittsburgh, but 
as no time for the meeting was fixed, a committee was, how- 
ever, appointed to make arrasgements for the meeting. The 
members of the eommittee have been consulted, and it has 
been found impossible to hold the meeting at a time when 
it will be convenient for all to attend. The day decided 
upon appears to be less inconvenient than any other that 
could be suggested,—and Superintendents are requested to 
so arrange their business engagements, that they can all 
attend. We have assurance from Pittsburgh, received at 
an interviow with a person from its immediate neighbor- 
hood, that accomodations will be afforded to al! who attend 
at reduced rates, or very probably free of cost. Arrange- 
ments will be made, if possible, with the different rail- 
roads to carry Superintendents, and others who may wish 


to attend, at reduced fare. Superintendents are requested 
to forward to this Department the heads of any topics they 
may wish to have discussed, or if more convenient, let them 
be sent to any member of the committee. Also let them 


come together prepared to diseuss with profit to themselves 
and others, the great interest of the education of the 
children of our Commonwealth. A programme will prob- 
ably be presented in the Journal for November. 
tendents are requested to eall attention to this meeting in 
the local columns of their eounty papers. 
C. R. Cosurn, 
Chairman of Committee. 


The members of the Committee are:—C. R. Coburn, 
Chairman, Harrisburg; Tho. H. Burrowes, Lancaster; 0. 
J. Chubbuck, Orwell, Bradford county ; 8. Rk. Thompson, 
Centre Roads, Crawford county; 8. 8. Jack, Pleasant Val- 
ley, Westmoreland county. 


Superin- 
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QUESTIONS AND 


53. Quustion: In voting to raise bounty money for 
volunteers,—does it require an affirmative vote of a major- 
ity of all the members of the board of Director? 


Answer: Although this question has especial reference 
to the bounty law, still it has reference also to the action of 
the school law relative to the action of Directors. It is 
therefore within the jurisdiction of this Department and 
will be answered :—The General Bounty Law, says, that 
“taxes raised to pay bounties, shall be assessed and col- 
lected as other county, city, ward, borough, or township 
taxes are assessed and collected,’’ not specifying whether 
er not the authorities that are to levy the taxes shall be 
required to do so by an affirmative vote of a majority of all 
the members of said board of officers. The School Law 
states specifically, that no tax, for school or but/ding pur- 
poses, shall be levied, except by the affirmative votes of a 
majority of the whole number of the directors. These are 
the only subjects for which directors, under the school law, 
can vote taxes. But by the Bounty Law, they are author- 
ized under certain specified circumstances to levy a tax for 
another purpose, and the Jaw imposing this duty, does not 
declare that the tax shall be levied, assesed, and collected, 
as school taxes are, Directors are not bound by the school 
law in levying said taxes, but they can be levied by an 
affirmative vote of a majority of a quorum of the members 
of the board. But there must be a quorum present, or no 
vote taken at the meeting will be binding. 





Soldiers’ Orphans. 





COUNTY SUPERINTENDING COMMITTEES. 
The following have been added to the list of County Su- 

perintending Committees, since our last issue. 

CLINTON COUNTY. 


L. A. Mackey, Philip M. Price, Geoge C. Harvey, Mrs. | 


0. D. Satterlee, Mrs. Thomas McGhee, Lock Haven. 
CLARION COUNTY. 

James Campbell, B. J. Reid, Esq., Miles Beatty, Esq., 

Mrs. J. W. Coulter, Mrs. Ciara Hetherington, Clarion. 
FAYETTE COUNTY. 

John K. Ewing, Henry Smith, Thomas H. Fenn, Miss 

Juliet E. Barclay, Mrs. Louisa Wilson. 
LYCOMING COUNTY. 

A. Updegraff, A. B. Putnam, Rev. William Simington, 
Mrs. Mary Field, Mrs. Margaret Winegardner, Williamsport. 
SOMERSET COUNTY, 

Joseph Cummings, Eli K. Haines, Laren Pile, Miss Jane 
Postlethwaite, Rosan Elder, Etiza Stetzman, Mary Hirsh, 
Somerset. 

WYOMING COUNTY. 

P. M. Osterhout, Rev. Cornelius R. Lane, Rev. Luther 

Peck, Mrs. Benjamin Newman, Miss Rhoda 8. Carey. 





Original Communications. 
WORK FOR INSTITUTES—NO, 9. 
GOOD RECITATIONS. 

It is generally understood by teachers, that effi- 
cient recitations are the chief tests of every school ; 
and yet there are many whoseem scarcely apprized 
of the means requisite for securing them. 





SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


Should a visitor enter a school room, and fix his 
attention on any class called out to perform, and 
should the exercise be characterized by striking in- 
attention, rapid or slurring articulation or an evi- 
dent display of deficiency of knowledge, as to the 
facts to be memorized, there will be no difficulty 
in the inference, that the pupils have not done their 
duty. But this conclusion embraces only a limited 
portion of the subject; and, a more discriminating 
judgment would prompt him to inquire, whether the 
proper means had been employed to ensure a differ- 
ent performance. 


Let us inquire for » moment :—Has the teacher 
employed systematic means to obtain good articu- 
lation in his classes, so that a visitor may appreci- 
ate every part of the recitation? Has he imparted 
to all a habit of attention, so that from the moment 
the lesson begins, every one is expected to be ready 
to tell all that he knows about it? 

As to the facts, a familiarity with them presup- 
poses, that the pupil is capable of delivering them 
in his own language. If this ability be attained, it 
will obviate many deficiencies, by giving to the per- 
former a confidence in his efforts, that no more 
| memorizing can afford. 





| The qualifications, here supposed to be obtained 
‘by the pupil, presuppose much labor on the 
part of the teacher, which we have, in some degree 
| indicated,—but, the means to be employed by 
‘him are of sufficient importance to claim special 
notice. 

I would say, then, whatever the lesson to be per- 
| formed by the class, the teachers should always 
| come prepared for the task, by en entire familarity 
| with the whole subject matter, so that no reference 

by him to text-books shall be needed. And, if long 
| practice have not secured this, it is the duty of the 
| teacher so to acquaint himself with the lesson, that 
| he will not have occasion to apply to the book for 
correction. Such should be his position with a 
| primary reading class, as well as with one advanced 
|in Belles Letters or Philosophy. He should be so 
posted on the immediate matter of the lesson, as 
not enly to be prompt to correct blunders, both of 
thought and manner,—but to bring to the exercise 
| a mind stored with materials for illustration, drawn 
| both from books and observation. 


} 
I 
| 
} 


| ‘These are a few of the attainments of which the pro- 
| gressive teacher must be in possession, But it will 
| never answer the demands of the age, for him to 
|remain satisfied with the performance of prede- 
| cessors, either as to their scholastic learning, or 
| their modes of teaching. 

‘‘New occasions teach new duties—time makes ancient 

modes uncouth, 

He must upward still and onward, who would keep abreast 
of truth.’’ 
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Thé teacher who desires to leave his impress on 
the age, must be a daily student of science, as well 
as devoted to professional! investigation. ‘The foun- 
dation of knowledge must be laid in books. ‘This 
must be brought to the test of real life; and the 
observation of what passes every day around him, 
may furnish many occasions for establishing the 
principles of philosophy, on which many of our most 
usefal mechanical operations depend. 

Suppose the teacher has a class in Philosophy, to 
whom he is desirous of illustrating the pressure of 


the atmosphere, as constituting the principle on | 


which our common pump is constructed. He need 
not go far for a most conclusive exhibition of the 
same power, by which the water of the brook is ele- 
vated above the level of the stream. The horse or 


cow, as it stands in the water and partakes of the | 


refreshing fluid, is, at the same moment explaining to 


the observer, the principle of Pneumatics, by which | 


the water is drawn from the surface of the well, and 
made to facilitate the purposes of domestic economy. 
Again, the application of the common principle in 
Hydrostatics, by which flucds maintain thetr level, 


° . ° ° ° | 
tn all stiwations, receives, a great value, and imparts | 


corresponding interest to the pupil, when he is 
shown what purposes of utility it may be made to 


subserve ; as, when the teacher may explain to him | 


how the water of a river, when lifted up by machin- 
ery may be distributed over a large city, for all the 
purposes of utility and luxury, and, that by the 


very property recognized, even rooms in very ele- | 


vated positions, are made to share all the comforts 

and conveniencies of the health-giving beverage ! 
Such is only a specimen of the pleasures that 

may be awakened in the minds of pupils, wher the 

lights of sctence are made familiar to their observa- 

tions. Humanitas. 
Bucxs county, August 2, 1864. 


ial 


ALLEGHENY COUNTY INSTITUTE, 

The first County Institute of the season, was held 
at Sewickleyville, Allegheny County, commencing 
on the 30th of August, and continuing three days. 
The change of time, (it having been at first fixed 
upon the 26th,) it was supposed somewhat affected 


the number in attendance; still there was a reason- | 


able number out. ‘The time was unfavorable. “ The 


draji, the prart,” and the methods to be adopted | 


to escape it, were at that time occupying all minds. 


Still the teachers of the county were tolerably | 


prompt in their attendance. ‘The exercises were 
somewhat of a miscellaneous character ; lectures or 
talks, or, as they were styled, discourses, were given 
by Prof. Dean, of Pittsburgh upon Arithmetic ; by 
Rev. B. M. Kerr ; upon Reading, with frequent speci- 
mens of his style of reading ; upon primary education 
by Prof. J.Thompson, of Lancaster, and upon English 
Grammar, by Prof. Clark, of Homer, N. Y., Messrs. 


| Thompson and Kerr, also engaged in the exercises 
in Grammar. On Wednesday evening, the State 
| Superintendent lectured toa large audience. Several 
questions were discussed, and among them, was the 
| District Institute Law, and Institutes held under it. 

Upon this subject the debate was carnest, but the 

speakers were all, except two, upon one side; in- 

deed there did not appear to be time to discuss both 
| sides of the question. On Thursday evening the 
| subject of State Normal Schools occupied the whole 
| time, Profs. Thompson and Clark, Mr. White, of 
| Sewickleysville, and the State Superintendent spoke 
| upon the question. It is in contemplation to make 
| an effort to establish a school of this kind in Sewick- 
| leyville, for the Eleventh Normal School District. 
There appears to be a disposition among the citi- 
zens of the place, to do all they can to secure the 
| establishment of such an institution among them, at 
this particular time. There is a school building 
located upon a very beantifal jot, containing four- 
teen acres of land, which we understand can be pur- 
chased at a reasonabie price. It would be difficult 
to find in the State, a more desirable location for 
a Normal School than this one at Sewickleyville.— 
| The eleventh is a populous district, and the teach- 
ers and friends of education feel the necessity of 
having an institution of this kind in the district.— 
The Institute finally passed off profitably to the 
teachers, and pleasantly to the lookers-on. It is re- 
gretted that there is not more time gi/en to these 
teachers’ meetings, than is appropriated in some of 
the counties. If the session is to be three days, 
| there are in fact but two, that are used to any prac- 
{ tical andvantage. And what can those who are 
| called upon to give instruction, do toward benefitting 
| the teachers, in the time that must be allotted to 

each, out of the two days. The teachers should be 

called together on Monday, as early as two o'clock, 

p. M., and remain until Saturday noon: and even 
| then they will feel, if the Institute be properly con- 

ducted, that they have but just become suflicienly 

interested, to desire to remain another week. I will 
| take the liberty to mention another fault in conduct- 
| ing Institutes. Ih some places there is the want of 
| order, regularity or system, no one knowing when 
one exercise is through, what is to come next, no 
one knowing how long the person having charge of 
any department is to occupy the attention of the 


This is unpleasant for both speakers and 
hearers. I do not refer to regular lectures, but to 
talks and discussions and debates. In a school 
everything should be dofe in time, and by a fixed 
time table. Why not the same in a Teachers’ In- 
stitute? Why not have atime to commence and 
close every exercise? and then observe the fixed 
time. if this be not done, the persons who are to 
| take part in the teaching, never know when they 
| will be called upon, and the audience never know 
| how much time a particular subject is to occupy. If 


audience. 
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at Institutes, matters pass along without regularity, 
or system, there is danger that those teachers, who 
attend for the purpose of learning how to arrange 
and teach a school, will form habits that will not 
have a tendency to make them good teachers. 

September 12, 1864. X. 

seeash icici 
THE CASE IN GRAMMAR. 
Dr. Burrowes—Dear Sir: [have read with some 


eare the article upon casw in the last Journal. Being | 
unable to accept all the writer’s views, I beg leave | 


to offer my objections. The writer heads his article, 
“What is Case?” The only answer is a quotation, 
that “case is the relation which the noun sustains 
to other words,” 

The term case, neither by derivation nor use, sig- 
nifies relation. No writer upon Grammar uses it in 
that sense,—and even the writer of the article, in 
his very last sentence, assumes that case indicates, 
but is not, relation. 
above a “proper” definition? Authors, teachers 
and students, determine the case of nouns in inflected 
languages by the form of the word, and assign cases 
to nouns standing alone, as in the paradigm. Even 
in English, when a boy in answer to the question, 
“Who goes there?” replies “me,” he is told that he 
wses the wrong case. Yet every one knows the re- 
lation is right. If case is relation, words having 
the same relation must have the same case. Yet 
whether the answer to the question above, be “me” 
or “I,” the relation is the same, the case different. 


tive case at choice. Any number of similar examples 
¢an be quoted from the classics, where the speaker 
may choose from two, three, or even four cases to 
express the same relation. It is thus shown, from 
the testimony of grammarians, the practice of 


aocient writers, and the article in question, that the | 


above definition is incorrect. 

With regard to the objective case after the pre- 
position, it can be shown that it is so, by a very 
simple example, and on the writer’s own system of 
reasoning. He says, because all agree that in the 
example “ Henry Clay's Portrait,” Henry Clay’s is in 
the possessive case, therefore it isso. 1 will give a 
similar example. “ Have you seen General Grant ?” 
“* No, but here is his portrait. it is a good likeness 
of him.” Every one will admit that “him” is in the 
objective case, therefore it is so. But the writer 
must, to be consistent with his possessive case in 
the example of “ Elenry Clay,” call “him” the pos- 
sessive case. And to be consistent with his term 
“ adverbial case, because it expresses adverbial re- 
lation,” must call “him” in this example, and “ Henry 
Clay” in his example, ortgenal case, as he says 
they denote origin. 

The writer states it as his intention to discuss the 


Why, then, does he term the | 


many, we have in the English language. In the next 
sentence he says that, “ whatever cases there are in 
the old Gothic, Sanscrit, Greek or Latin, the same 
will be found in our language.” If this is so, then 
the question becomes, “how many cases in these 
languages?” There are four cases in Gothic, eight 
in Sanscrit, five in Greek, six in Latin. Therefore 
there are four, eight, five or six cases in English, or 
| the sum of four, eight, five and six,—or this sum 
divided by four. 

In the sentence, “ John, where have you been ?” 
the writer objects to “ independent case” as applied 
to John, and says “ John is in the vocative case.” — 
It is commonly agreed that the word John here bears 
no relation to the other words, that it is entirely in- 
dependent of them. If case is relation, and here 
| there is no relation, how is vocative relation applied 
' to John? 

“ Were we to give a specific name to every case 
of the noun, we should multiply cases.” Again, “we 
should limit the number of cases, &c.” How does 
naming multiply things? According to the writer 
we have a certain, fixed, unchangeable number of 
cases in the language, and he states his object to be, 
to determine this number. If this fixed number can 
be multiplied by naming, or limited by classification, 
it is useless to talk about the number of cases, and 
a Herculean task to determine how many and what 
cases we have. For as soon as we have found the 
“how many” and begin to find the “ what cases” the 








|“ how many” is immediately multiplied. This leade 
The Roman used to say “ Vixi annos triginta,” or | 
“Vixi annis triginta,” using the accusative or abla- | 


| &c.” 


} 


| words without relation. 
| is the same in all languages, can be redueed, multi- 


to new numbering, this back to new naming, and 
this to new numbering, and so on to infinity. 

“In classifying the relations and resulting cases 
Here cases result from relations; before “ cases 
are relations,” hence cases result from cases. This 
seems like “objective relation of the relation,” 
which the writer terms obfuscation. 

“ Though there is a wide difference in the specifie 
relations indicated by these nouns, yet there existe 
so striking an analogy in their office, that they may 
all be assigned to one case.” Here it seems that re- 
lation, so far from being case, may be entirely disre- 
garded, whenever there is a “striking analogy of 
office.” 

“In the progress of improvement, the number of 
cases in Latin was reduced to six.” But in the 
opening paragraph, “the relations [or eases] of 
words must be the same in all languages [and all 
times|” and “we have the same number of cases, 
that there are in Latin.” Have we the same (?) 
number that the Romans had before, or after this 
reduction ? 

Thus we see the writer says “case is relation,” 
“indicates relation,” ‘results from relation,” is de- 
termined by “analogy of office,” and belengs te 
Also, the number of, cases 


of nouns and determine what cases and how | plied and limited. Notwithstanding all this, “we 
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masst Rot conclude, that the relations (cases) cease | 
to exist or are ever changed.” Turning from such | 
errors, enough of which have been pointed out to | 
show the need of correct views and accurate use of | 
language, let us take a general survey of the article. | 
On examining the piece, we find these four pro- 
positions either implied or advocated. 
lst. Parsing and analysis are the great end of | 
Grammar. 
2d. Every scientific term should be limited in its | 
signification to its original meaning. 
3rd. The term Apveprrat Case should be intro-- 
duced into treatises upon English Grammar. 
4th. Every one, who would thoroughly master his | 
own language, must first learn some otber language. | 
It appears plain, that the writer holds the first | 
two propositions as true, by his bestowing so much 


perience. The ancient Greeks never studied other 
languages, in order to understand their own. They 
contemptuously termed all other nations barbarians. 
Yet who will say, that no ancient Greek was 
thoroughly versed in his own tongue? Modern 
scholars have regarded the Greek orators, philoso- 


| phers and poets, not only as masters of their lap- 


guage, but as furnishing models of an excellence 
which no succeeding age has attained. Who can 
equal Homer in poetry? Thucidides in history ?— 


' Demosthenes in eloquence? Says Lord Brougham.— 


“The works of the English chisel fall not more 


| short of the wonders of the Acropolis, than the best 


productions of modern pens fall short of the chaste, 
finished, nervous, and overwhelming compositions 
of the Greeks.” 

2. The writer uses two arguments to prove the 


attention upon parsing, his seeming thankfulness | proposition : the testimony of all persons competent 
for “ the true analysis of the sentence,” and his de- to judge, and the fact that the general principles of 
sire to purge our text-books of “insignificant,” | Grammar are universal. To these I reply,— 

“ mis-significant” and “ mala propos” terms. Sim- | Ist. If the last argument is true the proposition 
ply stating that I do not entertain either of these | is false; and the true conclusion is, not that one 
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— 








views, but deferring the discussion of them, I will 
examine only the last two propositions. 

Shall Adverbial Case be adopted by grammarians? 
In what way shall we decide the question? Plainly, 


by the general principles, in accordance with which | 


new terms are introduced into languages. 

Ist. New termsare adopted to represent new ideas. 

2nd. They may be used to supplant old terms, so 
very inappropriate as to belie their derivation. 

The term adverbial case cannot be adopted ac- 
eording to these principles. The writer does not 
claim to have found a new idea. “Even Becker re- 
cognized the relation for which we are contending.” 
“There is a perfect accord among modern gram- 
marians in assigning the proper relation, &c.”— 
Neither does he propose to substitute it for some 
mis-significant term. Even his own example in 
naming cases, does not follow any rule demanding 
its adoption. 

In his scheme of cases, he proposes five names ; 
Nominative, Possessive, Objective Vocative and 
Adverbial. The third he divides into direct and 
indirect objective, thus making six cases, Of these, 
the first three names do not have the same signifi- 
eation as the words defining the relation indicated 
by them. 

It is thus clearly shown, that by principle this 


term should not be, and by practice need not be | 


adopted. 
, It remains to examine the proposition quoted 
from Goethe, “that in order to become thoroughly 
versed in one’s own language, one must give his at- 
tention to other languages.” This may be answered 
by showing the error, either of the proposition itself, 
or of the arguments which the writer uses to sustain 
it. I will adopt both methods. 

Ast. The proposition is contrary to reason and ex- 


| must study many languages to know one, but that 
| he who knows one, understands the general princi- 
| ples of all languages. Jet us put it in the form of 
| a syllogism. 

He who learns the general principles of language 
_and all the principles and facts of his own language, 
| is thoroughly versed in his own language. 

The general principles of language, and all the 
principles and facts of one’s own language, can be 
found in one’s own language. 

Therefore, he who learns all that can be found in 
his own language, is thoroughly versed in his owa 
language. 

2nd. Some of the best scholars of the age, do 
not assent to this proposition. Hon. George P. 
| Marsh, the first philologist of this country, whose 
| works upon man, nature, and language, have gained 
| him a world-wide reputation, and who is quoted as 
| authority by the leading philologists of Europe, 
| considers this as one of Goethe's trivial and un- 
| guarded expressions. 
| Mr. Marsh says, “I express my total dissent from 

both what is expressed and what is implied in this 
assertion. All literature is full of examples to re- 
| fute this theory. There is scarcely a nation which 
| boasts a written speech, that cannot produce writers 
| of the highest rank, whose knowledge of language 
was confined to their mother tongue.” Mr. Marsh 
| enters into a long argument to disprove this pro- 
position, and cites indiv¥dual examples from the 
Greek, German, Icelandic, English, and American 
writers. Among the latter are Shakespeare, Wal- 
ton, Franklin, and Hugh Miller. His argument 
will be found on page 77 to 85 of his “ Lectures on 
the English Language.” 





J. A, Cooper. 
Sratze Normat Scuoon, Edinboro, Pa , July, 1864. 
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THE “INFINITIVE” OF THE ‘ VERB.” 

In considering this pons astnorwm of our English 
grammarians, as in a previous article on the case 
of the Noun, I shall make frequent reference 
to the use end construetion of the Infinitive 
in other languayes. I shall make no apelogy 
for so doing, inasmuch as I presume that I am ad- 


dressing intelligent readers, thoughtful and earnest | 


students, who can and will appreciate that the gen- 
eral principles of language are universal, and that 
the analogous constructions of other languages, 
when undisputed, may serve to throw light upon 
difficult constructions in our own. Let me not be 
understood to say or to mean that in all languages 
precisely the same use of the infinitive of the verb | 
is made. Notso. In the Greek and Latin, this 
form of the verb is frequently used as a finite tense, | 
called by grammarians the historical infinitive. | 
Such construction is not found in English, and on | 
the other hand, there are uses of this form in Eng- 
lish, not admitted in other languages. But wher | 
the uses of the infinitive are identical in different | 
languages, there can be no question that precisely | 
the same laws of structure will apply. 

In the Greek this is the only form of the verb 
used as a noun, and as such takes the article with | 
it, and is declined as any other noun, while in the | 
Latin there are no less than three modifications of | 
the verb, used as the verbal noun, to wit, the infini- | 
tive, the gerund, and the supine. In like manner in 
English we have three forms of the verb used as | 
nouns, to wit: the present participle, the infinitive, | 
and the first form, or radical, of the verb, used’both 
as noun and verb—e. g., “ Skating is a healthful ex- 
ercise,"—“I love to skate,"—“ Fear God, and keep | 
his commandments.” Fear, in this example, is the | 
verb. “The fear of the Lord is the beginning of | 
wisdom.” Here it is the verbal noun. ‘True, we 
find in the Greek and Latin and also in the English, 
namerous derivatives from the verb used as ab-_ 
stract nouns, with terminations appropriate to pe. | 
euliar significations. ‘These, though verbal nouns, | 
are not strictly verbal forms. 

All sensible English grammarians acknowledge 
the infinitive as the verbal noun in two relations, 
to wit: the subject relation, as “ 7’o err is human,” 
and as object, as “John loves to ¢éhink,” but unfor- 
tunately they hesitate and stumble prodigiously | 
when construing it in any of the adverbial relations. 
Gould Brown, Clark, and some other very learned 
grammarians, are wise enough to parse it as depend- 
ing upon the proposition ¢o, by which they say it is 
governed, Need I say that this disposition of it is | 
not only unsatisfactory, in any light in which it can 
be considered, but wholly unphilosophical, inas- | 
much as it does not point a shadow of relation which | 
it sustains to other words in the sentence. 

Bear with me while I attempt in a few words to | 
discuss what this particle “¢o” is, which not invari- 


ably accompanies this form of the verb. The 
learned but eccentric Horne Tooke, in his curious 
book entitled * The Diversions of Purley,” has giv- 
en a quaint but not altogether defensible etymology 
from the German, “thun,” to do, equivalent to the 
indefinite term, “the act,’ as, “I love ¢o (the act) 
think.’ We will not undertake to follow the vaga- 
ries of this eccentric author, but will run off into 
one of our own; and since the origin is involved in 
obscurity, we will not demand that any one shall 
follow us, unless what we say commends itself to 
reason. We undertake to say that this little inof- 
fensive werd that accompanies the infinitive of our 
verb, is simply the article. In the Greek, whenever 
the infinitive is used as the noun, it is invariably ac- 
companied by the neuter article “ To,” and in the 
different cases, this article undergoes its proper in- 
flections. Now I need not inform the scholar, that 
our own definite article the is of common origin with 
the Greek article o, y, To ; the Sanscrit ¢as ta tad ; 
the Latin he(c) he(e) ho(c) (¢ being enclitic); the 
German der, die, das; and the French le,/a. In 
the English we have precisely the samg form of it 


/as is used with the infinitive, in the words, to-day 


and to-morrow, and an analagous form in the Latin 
ho die. That it is the article in these examples, is 
confirmed by the fact that our Celtie brethren pre- 
serve the common form of the article in the same 
expressions, for instance : Paddy will say, “‘ Will ye 
be afther ridin’ to town the day ?” and Sandy re- 
plies, “* Na, but I woul the morrow.” 

Whether it really be the article in origin or not, 
one thing is certain, that in its function it answers 
much more nearly to the article than to the prepo- 
sition. The preposition ¢o, in its signification, usu- 
ally implies nearness or approach, and serves to de- 
fine the relation of the noun following it to some 
verb of motion, pointing the limit of motion, as— 


| “Tle went to London;” “He sent the letter to his 
| father.” 


Surely no one will contend that there is 
the slightest approach to such a sense in the use of 
this particle with the infinitive. 

The article, in any language, has very little defin- 
ing force, and sometimes seems but an appendage 


' to the noun, without apparent significance; espe- 


cially is this the case in the French; so in its use 
with the infinitive, the article has little or no mean- 
ing, and its funetion would seem to be in general to 


distinguish this form of the verb, inasmuch as the 


old characteristic inflection (an and en) has been 
lost. This, however, could not have been the origin 
of its use; since we find it, though not so frequently 
as now, in the old English, before the inflection was 
dropped. 

We shall, therefore, treat this appendage to the 
infinitive as the article, and we shall endeavor to 
prove, that the infinitive of the verb is in all in- 
stances, (except two,) the verbal noun, and has the 
syntax of the noun in analogous constructions. 
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_ hunting.) Here “¢o hunt,” or, the participial form, 





Let us now cxamine the various examples of the | 
infinitive used as the verbal noun, in the English 
language. 


We have already adverted to its use as subject, | 
and object, in which constructions, there is no differ- | 
ence of opinion among good grammarians; we need 
not, therefore, repeat examples of those cases,—but 
we will adduce instances of its use in other cases of 
the noun. In the Genitive or Possessive case, it is 
rarely if ever used, but instead, we find the parti- 
cipial form of the verbal noun,—(e. g.) “1 exerted 
myself for the purpose of Ureahing,” ete.,—a literal | 
translation of the following French of Emile Sou- 
vestre, upon which my eye accidentally alighted 
just now: “Je fis des efforts afin de briser,” ete., | 
where the infinitive in French appears, that being , 
the only form of the verbal noun they have, except | 
after the preposition en, when tLe present participle | 
is used, as in English. In this example, “ of break- | 
ing,” in the English, and “de briser*” in the | 
French, are verbal nouns, in the genitive case, lim- 
iting the noun “ purpose,” (‘fin,” in the Freuch,) | 
by the rule, “A noun limiting another noun, not 
identifying it, is put in the Genitive case.” The 
same could be rendered, perhaps more elegantly, | 
into English,—* I exerted myself ¢o break, &.”— | 
Here the Infinitive ‘to break,” limits the verb ez- 
erted,” denoting a (causal) adverbial relation, and 
is the verbal nono in the adverbial case,—by the 
rule, “ A noun, limiting the meaning of a verb or 
adjective, denoting any one of the adverbial relations | 
isin the adverbial case.” Another translation of | 
the same might b2; “I exerted myself, in order éo 
break, &c.” ere again, we have the Infinitive, as | 
in the French. The whole phrase, “zn order to | 
break, &c.,” is indeed adverbial, and limits the verb 
exerted, as above,—but we are obliged to analyze 
the phrase, and to parse each individual word. In 
so doing we must say, that the Infinitive approaches 
very closely to the same construction as in the 
French. It certainly limits the the noun “ order,” 
asin the French the noun “ jin,’—but whether in 
the same case is a question. It surely is better to 
construe it in the genitive, than as the object of the 
compound preposition “¢n order to,” as is done in 
some grammars. If there be an instance of the In- 
finitive (verbal noun) in the genitive case, this is one. 


The Infinitive cannot be in the vocative; that 
case being appropriate solely to individuals ad- 
dressed. 

In the adverbial relations its use is most frequent. 
We will now present a variety of examples, illus- 
trating the same: “Jobn has gone fo hunt.” (a 


“@ hunting,” is a verbal noun, equivalent to the 
former supine in the Latin, “ venatum,” and limits 
the verb “has gone,” denoting the purpose or end 
of motion, and is in the adverbial case in English, 
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| learn.” 


(in Latin, in the accusative case; since end, tenden- 


cy or limit of motion, is the law of the accusative in 


| that language.) 


\ this 


“My desire to learn increases daily.” In 
sentence we have as subject of the proposition the 
verbal noun “desire,” limited by the infinitive as its 
object, eduivalent to the objective genitive in the 
etc. The 
retains the same limitations 


participial form. “ My desire of learning.” 
verbal 


ag when used directly as the verb. 


noun “ destre” 
* T desire to 
This objective limitation of the verbal 
noun is more manifest after the participial form of 
verbal noun, as “ Hunting bears is dangerous sport.” 
Here “ bears” is confessedly the object of the ver- 
bal noun, “ hunting.” 

To render the solution of this construction more 
clear, let us analyse the sentence, and parse the In- 
finitive “to learn.” It isasimple sentence, logical 
subject, “ My desire to learn,” and predicate, “ in- 
creases daily.” 
“ desire,” is limited by the objective element, “to 


The 


The simple or grammatical subject, 


learn,” also by the adjective element “ my.” 


| grammatical predicate is limited by the adverbial 


element “daily,” denoting time. We will now 
parse “folearn.” It is the Infinitive of the 
“learn ;” and as such the indefinite name of the ac- 


tion, and consequently the verbal noun, common, 


verb 


neuter gender, third person, singular number, and 
in the objective ease, limiting the verbal noun * de- 
sire,” according to the rules, “The noun-object of 
the transitive verb must be in the objective case,” 
and * Verbal nouns have the samé regimen as the 
verbs from which they are derived.” 

Similar examples of the infinitive limiting the 
verbal noun, as its object, are the following: “ A 
constant purpose fo excel characterizes him.” “He 
manifests a firm determination fo succeed.” “ His 
wish to go to Europe was gratified.” “ An invita- 
tion to attend the lecture, was sent me,” ete. It 
will be observed that the verbal nouns thus limited 
by the Infinitive, as object, are principally derived 
from verbs expressive of some mental act or emo- 
tion. 

“He made haste fo finish his work.” To what 
end did he make haste? “ To finish,” ete. Here, 
“to finish” is verbal noun, limiting the verbal noun 
“haste,” denoting purpose, or end of motion—a 
(causal) adverbial relation, hence in the adverbial 
case. This is analogous to the supine, (verbal noun . 
in the accusative) in the Latin ; compare “ Jvit vena- 
tum.” “He has gone (@bunting) to hunt.” The 
following are examples of the Infinitive, in like man- 
ner limiting the noun, denoting purpose or end of 
motion, adverbial relations, and hence the Infinitive 
as verbal noun, is in the adverbial case. 

“He made efforts to escape.” “ He made prepa- 
rations ¢o leave this morning.” ‘The general gave 
the order éo fire.” “ He manifests an anxiety to 7m- 


? 
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prove.” This construction is kindred to the indi- 
rect object of the verb. 

“Mary is anxious to study Latin.” What is the 
thing about which Maryis anxious? To study 
Latin. In this sentence, “to study” is the verbal 
noun, limiting the adjective ‘ anxious,” denoting to 
what end or purpose, or for what cause, a (causal) 
adverbial relation, hence in the adverbial case ; by 
the rule, “ A noun limiting a verb or adjective, de- 
noting any one of the adverbial relations, is in the 
adverbial case.” 
are the following : He is 
able to accomplish what he attempts.,’ “ He is un- 
fit to live.” “He was too late to take the cars.,’ 
“ Be careful to observe the rules of propriety.” “Iam 
glad to find you well.” “ We have enough fo eat.” 

“T called to see you yesterday.” For what did 
you call? “ To see you.” see,” then, is ver- 
bal noun, limiting the verb “ called,” denoting pur- 


“T am ready to depart.” 


rb 


pose, a (causal) adverbial relation, and therefore in 
the adverbial case ; by the rule, as above, “ A noun 
limiting a verb or adjective denoting any one of the 
adverbial relations is in the adverbial case.” The 
following are similar examples: ‘1 come /o bury 
Cesar, notto praise him.” “Ile exerted himself to 
accomplish his purpose.” I stand éo ¢ell 
what I do know.” “ He is trying hard to zmprove.’” 


“ To convince you of my sincerity, I accede to 


* Here 


your proposal.” The Infinitive here is not independ- 
ent in construction, as some would say; but eyi- 
dently is the basis of the adverbial (causal) relation, 


limiting the verb “will accede.” IHlence it is the 
verbal noun, in the adverbial case. 
“ To speak plainly, 1 do not believe you.” Here 


too, the Infinitive is not independent. It is adver- 
verbial, strengthening the affirmation ; compare “ Jn 
truth I do not believe you.” We would parse it as 
the verbal noun, limiting the predicate “ beléeve,” 
adverbial relation denoting confirmation ; hence in 
the adverbial case. The constructive of the Infini- 
tive in the last twoexamples is analogous to that of 
the noun used ia affirmations or oaths, and to the 
modal adverb of Prof. Green. 

We have by no means exhausted the examples of 
Infinitive as the verbal 
noun, limiting the verb, verbal noun, or adjective ; 
but we have adduced perhaps suflicient for our pur- 


the construction of the 


pose. It was not our design in this article either 
to exhaust the subject, or the patience of your in- 
telligent readers. 

We remarked above, that the Infinitive was prop- 
erly construed as the verbal noun, in all instances 
except two. Let us now refer to a few examples of 
such exceptions :— 

lst. It is sometimes used as verbal attribute, af- 
ter a modified copula. 
Here the Infinitive is not object, for the verb 


“seems” is not transitive. 


Examples of like construction | 


“He seems to revive.” | 


icate, for in that case, it should be identical with 
| the subject. “John seems a good boy.” “Boy” 
| and “John” are identical individuals. “James is 
| reckoned a mathematician.” The noun attribute, 
| predicated of the subject must always be the same 
| individual as the subject. 


We say “seems is a modified copula, a copula- 
' tive verb ; i. e. one use to affirm the attribute of the 
| subject, in a modified sense. “ John zs sick,” is a 
| positive affirmation of the attribute “sick.” “John 
seems sick,” is not an absolute affirmation, but is a 
modified assertion of the same attribute. We have 
the positive affirmation and the absolute negation, 
“ John is sick,” John is not sick ;’ and intermediate 
| between these extremes there are numberless forms 
of modified assertion. Sometimes the usual copula 
“to be” is modified by the modal adverbs, such as, 
“perhaps,” “ probably,” “possibly,” etc., or the 
copula itself is changed, thus giving to the assertion 
To return, then, to the 
sentence we were first considering: “He seems to 
We conclude that “seems” is the copula, 
used to assert the verbal attribute “to revive,” in a 
“ He revives” is the positive or ab- 
solute affirmation. ‘He seems /o revive”—the mod- 
ified assertion of the same attribute. This con- 
struction is kindred to the use of the present parti- 
ciple, as predicate attribute, after certain verbs. It 
seems to us quite unsatisfactory to say of the Infin- 
itive, in such constructions, that it is the compli- 
ment of the verb, as Prof. Green does in his most 
excellent work on the Analysis of the English Sen- 
tence. We would respectfully ask him, what ele- 
ment itis? He treats of it under the head of the 
object element, although he disclaims such classifi- 
cation of it. 


the requisite modification. 


” 


revive. 


modified sense. 


Similar constructions are the following: ‘The 
wind appears fo blow from the North.” “The 
Buckeya Mower is reckoned ¢o excel all others.” 
“The Phoenicians were thought to have settled Ire- 
land.” 

2d. The Infinitive is used as verbal attribute of 
the objective subject—(the accusative subject to 
the Infinitive in Latin) the infinitive clause being 
chiefly the object of the principal verb, though 
rarely it may be the subject. “I wish you to think.” 
What do I wish? Not you; not to think; but you 
to think. The infinitive clause cannot be separa- 
ted, but as a whole is the object of the verb “ wish,” 
while the Infinitive itself is the verbal attribute of 
the subject “you.” The construction is analogous 
to the adjective attribute predicated of the object 
by the principal verb—appropriately termed by Dr. 
Becker the factitive attribute, i. e. “what the ob- 
ject becomes by means of the action of the verb,” 
as, “He pounded the salt fine.” “He painted the 


house white.” 
It is not the noun pred- | 


The accusative subject to the Infinitive, is a con. 
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struction much more common in the Latin and | 
Greek, than in ours, or any of the modern langua- 
ges. The following are examples of this construc- | 
tion: “ He requested me to help him.” “He com- | 
pelled the horse to go.” ‘For him to steal is base.” | 
“ He expected you fo accompany him,” etc. 

When the sentence having the accusative subject | 
to the Infinitive, object of the principal verb, is | 
rendered in the passive voice, it will be observed | 
that the subject to the Infinitive becomes the sub- 
ject of the finite verb, while the Infinitive remains | 
the verbal attribute predicated of the same subject. 
“His father required him to study Latin.” “He 
was required fo study Latin by his father.” 

“ The ship is to sacl to-morrow—was to have sailed 
yesterday.” This is an idiomatic use of the Infini- 
tive, and has its origin no doubt in the ellipsis of | 
the principal verb, “ The ship is (fixed or appointed) 
to satl.” The Infinitive “to saci” is predicate ver- | 
bal attribute of the subject “ship.” This is analo- | 
gous tothe future active participle in Latin, with 
the copula ; and is one mode in English of asserting 
a possible future or past event. This is sometimes 
varied by inserting the preposition “ about :” ‘“ The 
ship is about to saz.” This is kindred to the French 
“@ fin de briser,” as in the first example of this ar- 
ticle. Indeed, the word “about” is French in ori- 
gin, and signifies at the end, or on the point, so that 
in strictness, the Infinitive limits the noun “ about,” 
and the construction is equivalent to “ The ship is | 
on the point of sailing.” 

We will close with a word or two in relation to 
the Infinitive, with its appropriate sign omitted af. | 
ter the verbs bid, dare, see, feel, etc., and after the 
so-called auxilliary verbs shall, will, may, can, | 
must, etc. 

It will be sufficient to say that in each and all 
of these instances the Infinitive is either the verbal 
noun direct object of the verb, or the verbal attri- | 
bute of the accusative subject. 

“T saw him fall.” ‘ Fall,” the attribute of the | 
object “him.” “John can stng.” “ Sing,” the In- 
finitive, verbal noun, direct object of “ can.” 
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THE DIVISIONS OF PHILOLOGY. 

Philology, like most other sciences, is capable of 
division into minor sciences, each of course having | 
a distinct character, and holding a peculiar relation | 
te the other. But no person, we believe, has hith- | 
erto divided Vhilology, and made a consistent de- 
velopment of the doctrines belonging to the various 
parte. Indeed, in our reading on this subject, we | 


‘ 


have found nothiog but confusion and contradiction 


science of language 


—nothing logical, nothing settled. Many authors 
assert that Grammar is the science of language, 
yet in their treatises on Grammar they give us little 
or no information concerning Lexicology, Composi- 
tion, and Belles Lettres, all of which pertain to the 
Some seem to think that the 
whole subject belongs to the dictionary ; while oth- 
ers include it under the head of Elocution or Rhet- 
oric; and even those who have taken different 
branches of Philology, and professed to confine 
themselves within legitimate bounds, have so en- 


-eroached one upon another, that the very words, 


Grammar, Rhetoric, and Philology, have become al- 
most synonymous. ‘The grammarian sects out with 


| his own theme, but soon takes in Lexicology and 


Rhetoric. The rhetorician leaves his proper sub- 


ject to descant on the lexical aspect of words and 
| the syntax of sentences, and frequently introduces a 


large amount of History and Logic, to which he has 
as much rightful claim as he has to Geology or 
Mathematics. The Elocutionist, too, and the writer 
on “Comparative Philology,” often far exceed 
their just limits, and involve themselves in histor- 
ical and metaphysical speculations much more curi- 
ous than useful. Yet amidst all these vagaries in 
theory, the practice itself has generally been right. 


| While illogical definitions, cross divisions, and ab- 
5 


surd classifications have ruled in the science, com- 
mon sense has mostly prevailed in the art. 


We hope to be understood here. We hold that 


| most, if not all writers, in theorizing upon lan- 
, guage, have advanced doctrines greatly inconsistent 
| with ordinary practice, and that in the casein which 


the latter has been wrong, it has been through the 
influence of these doctrines. For instance, the au- 


thors who assert that Grammar is the science of lan- 


| guage, must, to be consistent, give in their gram- 
| matical treatises a full vocabulary—to say nothing 


of a complete series of rhetorical rules—of the par- 
ticular language on which they write. But in prac- 


tice they contradict their theory. In regard to the 


| construction of sentences, which is the rightful prov- 


ince of the grammarian, they are explicit, nay, full 
and verbose. But in regard to the pronunciation, 


| spelling, derivation and meaning of words, they 


have almost nothing to say; and in regard to the 


‘higher laws of literature they are equally taciturn. 
‘True, in most of our school grammars we find short 
' sections on orthoepy and derivation, and a few 
‘rules for speliing and composing ; but these are in- 


serted merely to bolster up a false theory, and their 
very meagerness shows that something is wrong. If 
“English Grammar is the art of speaking and writ- 
ing the English language correctly,” the manuals in 
use teach but one third of that art, and a dictionary 
is useless in supplying the deficiency! ‘The theory 
embraces too much, or the manuals contain too lit- 
tle. No one thinks of looking into a grammar for 
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the pronunciation, spelling, or meaning of words. | 
He looks into the proper book—the dictionary. No 
one opens the latter to ascertain the proper mode 
of constructing sentences. He finds in the gram- 
mar what he wants. And no one uses a grammar 
to study the doctrines of style, composition, or de- 
livery. In spite of theory, he resorts to works con- 
taining a practical explanation of these important 
matters. / | 

We repeat that the theory is all wrong, and the | 
practice mostly right. For, it English Grammar be | 
what some popular authors say it is, every book on 
this subjeet should be a reliable, practical guide in 
all matters pertaining to the orthoepy, orthogra- 
phy, etymology, signification, construction, compo- } 
sition, and elocution of our vernacular. This is too | 
obvious to need more than the mere statement. | 
Let us avoid ancient error and false theory, and as- 
certain from the nature of language and from its re- | 
lation to the mind, the true divisions and subdivis- | 
ions of Philology, and the proper place of each ina | 
seientific sc.eme. 


The primary step in language is a knowledge of 





in the order of their dependence 
one upon another. This is the natural and logical 
order. The terms themselves are old, but our res- 
triction of them is new. The importance of this di- 
vision and arrangement, will be more apparent 
when we treat of the parts in detail. 

Let us now sum up the results at which we have 
already arrived. 

1, Lancvaae is words, sentences, or discourse, 
representing respectively, ideas, thoughts, or cogit- 
ation. Language is either spoken or written. Spo- 


_ken language is audible language; and written, is 


visible. 

2. Puico.ocy is the science of language, and the 
art of using it with propriety. 

3. Philology is divided into Lexicology, Gram- 
mar, and Rhetoric. 

4. Lexico.ocy treats of the pronunciation, spell- 
ing, history, and meaning of words. Hence it em- 
braces Orthoepy, Orthography, Derivation and Sig- 
nification. 

5. Graumar treats of the construction of senlen- 
ces. It embraces Analysis and Synthesis, and res- 


single words, and is seen in the first efforts of chil- | pects Independence, Mode, Members, Clauses, Phra- 
dren to learn the names of familiar objects. The ses, Parts of Speech, Inflection, and Syntax, the 
next is to combine words into sentences. These are | last including Punctuation. 

ordinarily “the medium of thonght.” The third | 6. Rhetoric treats of the kind, character, forma- 
and last is to connect sentences so as to form dis- | tion, and delivery of discourse. Hence it inciudes 
course or literary composition. It is evident, then, 





that the science of speech cemprises the doctrine of 
words, the doctrine of sentences, and the doctrine 
of discourse. 


The doctrine of words includes their 


pronunciation, spelling, history, and meaning— 
nothing more, nothing less. All these can be as- | 
certained without any reference to the doctrine of 
sentences. This rests upon the doctrine of words, 
includes the principles of sentence-making, and is 
entirely independent of the doctrine of discourse.— 
This— the doctriue of discourse—respects the kind, 
character, formation, and delivery of literary eompo- | 
sition. It is the highest story in the philological | 
building, and rests directly or indirectly on all 
below. 


These three doctrines exhaust the whole subject, 
and form the great doctrine of lingual science. For, | 
when we have learned the pronunciation, spelling, | 
history, and meaning of words; when we have com- 
bined these words into correct sentences, and when | 

} 
! 


we have arranged these sentences into an accurate 
eomposition and delivered it properly, we have gone 
the whole length of language, and accomplished all | 
that can be done with speech. 


Here, then, we have three distinct parts, compris- | 
ing the science of language. ‘These parts corres- | 
pond to the three steps in the practice of speaking ; 
and to the three in the intellectual process, namely, 
idea, thought, coyitation. The parts are respect- 
ively called Lexicology, Grammar, and Rhetorte. 


Species, Style, Composition,* and Elocution. 
[lere is an epitome of the whole scheme : 
l. Tue Prorotyre. 2. Tun Siex, 3, Tae Seinen. 





fntellection. Language. Philology. 
Idea, Word. Lexicology. 

Thought. Sentence. Grammar. 

Cogitation. Discourse. Rhetoric. 
Worps have Sentences have Discourses have 
—_——_—_- -'‘-— — ———_—<§$F A a  S _ ees 


1—Pronunciation. 1—Independence. 1—Species. 
2—Spelling. 2— Modes. 2—Style. 
3—Members. 3— Formation. 
4— Delivery. 


$—liistory. 
4— Meaning. 4—Clauses. 
5—Dhrases, 
6—Parts of Speeeh. 
7—Inflections. 

8— Punctuation. 

This is the basis of our system of Philology. It 
is broad enough to afford a permanent place for all 
that really belongs to the science, and restrictive 
enough to exclude all that pertains to other matters. 

The preceding classification is of course applica- 
ble to all languages, and would form the foundation 
of a treatise comprehending every language in the 
world. But such a treatise, from its size, would be 
impracticable to be written, and from the present 
state of lingual knowledge, impoesible. Hence the 
principles of language are commonly illustrated by 
references to @ particular tongue, as English, Latin, 


* We use this word to denote that part of Rhetorie whieh 
eomprises the rudes for forming discourse. 
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Greek, or Hebrew. This, however, is no disadvan- 
tage ; for, as the human intellect is everywhere the 
same in the mode of acting, so language, its great 
exponent, is in outline everywhere alike. The gen- 
eral cast of speech is in all lands the same ; ‘only in 
the.details is a difference found. It is found in the 
use of different words to indicate the same idea, and 
differently constructed sentences to express the 
same thought. It is often very great in the depart- 
ment of Lexicology; it is less in Grammar; and 
least of allin Rhetoric. Sometimes in the last it 
scarcely exists at all, for the Institutes of Quintil- 
ian are as applicable to the English as to the Latin. 
The words in all languages are referable to the 
same classes, and their syntax relation, their con- 
structive character, is to be determined by an im- 
mutable law of the human mind. This law, which 
has been strangely overlooked by philologists, will 
be explained in a future essay, and used in the anal- 
ysis and synthesis of the English sentence. 

From the last paragraph the reader can infer that 
Philology must be specially named in reference to 
each language in hand. Thus in English it must be 
called English Philology, and the same distinction 
obtains in all the divisions of the science. A com- 
plete treatise on Philology would, as we have said, 
embrace every language in the world; but such a 
work in the present state of learning is an impossibil- 
ity. The most that has been done in this way, is to 
treat conjunctly of a few languages, whose words 
are mostly derived from the same roots. Thus the 
Semitic, the Gethic, and the Celtic tongues are re- 
spectively traced to parent languages. This pro- 
cess is generally but inaccurately termed “Compara- 
tive Philology.” Little is yet known in regard to 
the whole matter, and even a satisfactory classifi- 
cation of the different languages in the world is 
wanting, although the labors of Schlegel, Bopp, the 
Grimms, and other eminent Savans in this field have 
been great. 

Our object being the development of English 
Philology, especially in the department of Gram- 
mar, we shall, in our next essay, give an English 
synopsis of the general science, and take up matters 
somewhat in detail. We shall do this even at the 
risk too of frequent repetition ; for we deem our 
views of great importance in settling many long- 
mooted questions, and in training the young to 
habits of accurate reasoning. 

THROOPSVILLE, Cayuga county, N.Y., July, 1864. 





2<o- 


PENMANSHIP.—NO. 4. 


BY PAYSON, DUNTON AND SCRIBNER. 





The first point to which we wish now to call es- 
pecial attention, is the absulute necessity of class 
instruction in Penmanship. What success could 
be expected in teaching arithmetic, if the individual 


| few and simple. 





method was followed? Imagine all the scholars 
seated at their desks with their arithmetics and 
slates, and the teacher going round and giving the 
same instructions over and over again to single pu- 
pils, when by the exertion of a little skill and will 
he could organize them inte classes, and save an im- 
mense amount of time and labor to himself and of 
error and misdirected effort to the scholars. Would 
you not think that such a teacher must have been 
the companion of Rip Van Winkle in his long 
sleep, and had woke up slightly “ behind the times ?” 
Yet what is the practice in teaching Penmanship ? 
Are not scholars allowed to write in different books ? 
Is not all instruction individual? Itis answered, 
perhaps, that their stages of progress are so very 
different. But they are classified in Arithmetic, in 
Spelling, in Reading, in (:eography,—why is Writ- 
ing an exception? We believe that fewer classes 
are necessary in this branch than in any other; and 
for this simple reason, that there is less to learn 
than in any other branch. In the several thousand 
words which have to be studied for reading and 
spelling, no one is a guide to another. Each stands 
independently, and must be the object of separate 
instruction. That this is no exaggeration will easi- 


| ly appear, from a moment’s recollection of syllables 


similarly spelt and differently pronounced, similarly 
pronounced and differently spelt, variety of accent, 
etc. There may well be such differences of progress 
in awork of such magnitude, as to necessitate sever- 
al classes, to insure the most rapid progress for all. 

But now consider this matter of writing. From 
fifty-two definite forms all the words of our language 
are constructed. By analysis we have shown, that, 
with a few insignificant exceptions, all these forms 
are resolvable into nine principles. We admit that 
a few further particulars needful to be known, arise 
from the connection and combination of these prin- 
ciples, to form letters and words, but they are very 
What then is the whole extent of 
the subject? The whole extent is this; all the thou- 
sands of words used are written by the use of fifty- 
six letters,—and these fifty-six letters are but varied 
connections of nine forms. No one can write a 
letter except by using one or more of these prinei- 
ples. So then the whole art of teaching writing is 
to teach these nine forms and the best manner of 
executing them. Is it not evident, then, that the 
subject is a very limited one? Perhaps some one 
is disposed to admit that this statement seems inca- 
pable of being contradicted, bnt asks how, if it is 
true, can we account for the little success there is 
in teaching writing, when so many years are devoted 
to it at school? The answer is very simple. Doing 
a thing wrong thousands of times without knowing 
how to do it right, never will lead to doing it right. 
What success could you expect in so simple a de- 
partment of arithmetic as multiplication, if the 
scholars did not know the table? Would they ever 
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learn to multiply correctly and rapidly by setting ; slant this a little more. You feel that to come be- 
down numbers at random as the products required ? | fore your class you must have an exhaustive knowl- 
The question seems absurd as to arithmetic. But | edge of the letter to be written. Of course any ra- 
is it not to the point? Did you ever teach your | tional system will have groups of the same letter at 
scholars the precise forms of these nine principles? | the commencement of the series. Now, how can 
Nay more,—do you know them yourselves? We | you get this knowledge? By analysis and reflee- 
mean, not merely as to whether certain forms writ-| tion. 1n our first article we detailed the method of 
ten look more or less like the forms in the copy, but | 4Halysis at length. If you follow it, you will first 
the intellectual apprehension of them? Do you know | analyse the letter into its principles. Then you an- 
how they came to be what they are, and hence are | alyze the principles themselves, noticing the use 
what they are? Do you know the use and nature ‘and natare of the elements found. Next the pecu- 
of their different parts? The fandamental peculiar- | liarities arising from the connection of these princi- 
ities of their shapes? If not, how could you teach | ples, and from the combination of the letters. 
them? How could you expect your scholars to | Knowledge is greatly enhanced in value when it is 
know them? Howcould you expect success? _| duly arranged. 

Now we do not say you have been altogether to | Let us now take an example. Suppose the new 
blame. ‘The means of knowing have not been within | COPY © be a group of m’s, and the copybook to be 
your reach. But articles like these in educational | led with double lines. There are three in the 
jourzals leave teachers without excuse. Bear with | Stoup. The first analysis is to resolve the letter 
us in this plain speaking. Our great object is to | into its principles. P.2 repeated and P.3. We 
advance the cause of practical penmanship, and we | may state this in the formula written down : m=P. 
know by sad experience, how difficult it is to areuse 2+P.2+P.3. Our next step is to subject these 
attention sufficiently, not merely to persuade even | principles to analysis. It will be well to refer to 
teachers out of a beaten routine to try a new metb- | the Plate which accompanied our article ia the 
od which we know will be successful, but even to | March number of this Journal, and to run over the 
gain that patient consideration for it which would | @Fticle itself, In P.2 we find three parts. We con- 
equally convince them of its merits. | sider their names, use, nature and peculiarities. 

The above is not wholly digressive ; it has a very Virst, E.4, (name,) a connecting line, (use,) the left 
intimate relation to the point immediately before | curve of an oval, curve slight, at an angle of 35° 
us. Since writing is so limited a subject, 2 moder- | (Gature,) beginning at the base line, written up- 
ate-sized school with a variety of grades in other | Wards, continued by the left side of the turn, (pecu- 
studies, can very easily be formed into one, at mest _liarities.) Second, E.5, tara, joins the c.l. to the 
into two, classes. | main line, is the upper curve of an oblique oval, has 

But now comes another objection. Some say, we most slope on the left side, touches the head-line in 
have not time to teach writing. Very well, then | a point, has the actual bend of the tara on the right 
there is no more to be said. If you are satisfied | of this point of contact, is written up on one side, 
that writing is the least ¢mportant, and may there- | down on the other, (see { 3, Art. March number,) 
fore be neglected in preference to any other studies, | its depth on each side one-fourth the space. Third, 
if parents think so, and directors are satisfied, well | Hi.1, main line, straight, oblique at an angle of 50°, 
and goed. Butif this is the state of the case, do continuation of right side of turn, written down- 
not worder any more at having bad writing. To | Wards, ends on base line. There are two move- 
have good writing, writeng must BE TAUGHT 1N | Ments, up to form the curve on the left side, down to 
cass, like any other school study;—theu handsome | form the bend of the turn, and the straight line on 
writing may be expected from every member of the the right side. The general form of the principle is 
class. Consider, therefore, whether writing is not | angular. In the same way we analyze P.3. 
more important to the future welfare of your schol- The next step is to notice any particulars which 
ars than geography, for instance. Is it not one of | arise from the connection of these three principles. 
the best qualifications and recommendations for a | The c. ls. of the second and third principles as they 
business situation they can have? If it is, then let | curve towards the m. Is. unite with them ina point; 
geography or something else stand on one side, and | they are written up from the bottom of tie m. ls. 
let penmauship have its due share of class-instruc- | Without raising the pen; as the slope of the two 
tion. Carry out the method we have explained in lines is different, they will touch only at the bottom, 
previous articles, and we stake our reputation on | except so far as the ink runs together. If the slopes 
your success. /are right, the two parts of the letter will be the 

The second point is, ¢f you are to teach writing same width ; the m. Is, and c. Is. slope alike respec- 
to a class, you must have a thorough knowledge of | tively, and the four turns have all the same width. 
the subject. You see that something more is re- | The letter is to be written with a fine line through- 
quired than mere comparison of the scholar’s work | out, no shade. 
with the copy,—make this a little more curved, or! Finally, we notice the results of combination. The 
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c. ls. of the two m’s run into one another at the 
middle of the space, forming the combining line.— 
As the main lines in the letters are joined by one 
c. 1. and one turn, but the m.]s. of the adjacent let- 
ters by one c. |. and two turns, the distance between 


the latter must be half as much again as in the 


former case. 


Having this definite, well-arranged knowledge our- | 


selves of the group of m’s, we are prepared to come 
before our class and teach effectively and with in- 
terest. This knowledge must become theirs. Since 
the facts exist in the copy, as far as possible we lead 
them by questions to obtain them for themselves ; 
where necessary we impart it directly. We then 
require a connected statement of the knowledge, 
which would assume pretty much the shape of the 
preceding paragraphs. 
Execution must now follow. 
serve that now they are not going to write by mere 
imitation of forms, whose arbitrary shapes are but 


vaguely comprehended, but from a more or less ac- | 


curate, clearly defined conception of the forms, as 
having significance of parts. One line in the column 
is written. The performance comes far short of the 
ideas ; in many cases perhaps the idea itself was de- 
fective. We have, therefore, a double duty—to per- 
fect and render permanent the idea, and to bring the 
execution up to exact correspondence. 

Criticism, is required next. 
letter is very complex. Indeed some persons ridi- 
cule the idea of entering into the minutiz of form 
as we have done. 
way when they were young,” they say. Well, per- 


haps they do not know much about it, now they are | 


old. Conservatism, which would keep everything 
as it was in the good old days of their youth, is all 
very well and valuable zn ets place, but then it 
should not forget that its place is only that of the 
brake on the wheels of progress. Let those laugh 
that wiv. Bear io mind that all this minute des- 
cription is not a description of one letter out of fif- 
ty-six, but of two principles out of nine. These 
principles are not independent individuals, but com- 
mon forms. 
ity to execute them correctly acquired, they are 
good for all time as standards of execution and crit- 
icism. 

To resume, as the idea is complex we will take 
it one point ata time. The most important part is 
the main line. What is the first particular of our 
knowledge respecting it? It is, to be straight. The 
first question then is: What was the nature of the , 
main line? ‘This is to ascertain if their idea is cor- 
rect. How many have made it straight, absolutely | 
straight? How many of these m. ls. are there?_ 
How many have one of them straight? How many 
have them generally curved? What must you do 
in writing it again? This is to give definiteness 
and decision to their purpose. One more line is | 


And please to ob- | 


Now the idea of the | 


“They never learnt writing that | 


Once perfectly conceived ‘and the abil- | 


| written-down the colamn, Criticism is resumed. 

| How many have them straight now? How many 
have them curved or crooked? How many have 
corrected their fault? How many took their pens 
off the paper? How many did not move the hand 
along on the sliding-rest ? Another line and anoth- 
_er must be written, with continually renewed criti- 
cism, till it is indelibly fixed on their minds that 
that line must be straight, and till the execution 
nearly realizes the idea. And here Jet us say that 
the wise teacher will exercise his judgment as to 
how long it is desirable to dwell on one point. We 
must be careful not to discourage our pupils; the 
‘correction of another fault will often correct a pre- 
vious one; and as the principles are constantly re- 
viewed in succeeding letters, plenty of opportuni- 
ties will yet offer to perfect the execution. 

It will be observed that the above criticism isnot 
at random, but is orderly. The steps in general 
are: 1. To ascertain the correctness of the pupil’s 
| idea on the point to be criticised. 2. To discover 
how many have succeeded. 3. How many have 
4. The cause of failure. 5. How the cor- 
rection isto be made. 6. What is their definite 
aim in writing the next line. The great objects we 
keep in view are, to train the scholars to form dis- 
tinct mental conceptions of the principles, to culti- 
vate an accurate judgment of their shapes when ex- 
ecuted, to acquire the habit of criticism both as to 
| the work done and the manner of doing it; and 
| finally, always to write the principles and not the 
letters. We feel no discouragement, because for 
| several lessons perhaps only three or four lines are 
written for each. When, at the end of each column, 
| we ask: How many scholars can honestly say the 
|last line is better than the first ?—and we sez the 
whole class joyfully raise their hands, we are abun- 
dantly satisfied aud amply rewarded for the labor 
bestowed. 

Surely every one who takes the pains to read 
this, must feel convinced that here is a method of 
| teaching which is certain of success; that it is per- 
| fectly suited to the wants of our public schools; 

that every teacher is competent, from its simplicity, 
naturalness, and common sense, to carry it out ef- 
fectually. May we be allowed to state further, that 
_we claim this method as our own, original with us, 
,—worked out, systematized and perfected by our- 


selves. 
| In our next article we purpose to take up the sub- 


|dect of the nme 


failed. 


+ 





‘Selertions from the Wewspapers. 


DISHONEST DIRECTORS. 


| There is no office in the gift of the people, the 
duties of which require a sounder judgment and a 
greater amount of commcn sense, to properly be 
performed, than that of School Director. None 
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but the very best men should ever be selected for 
the position. These men are the representatives of 
the people. They become delegated officers, who 


are to take the place of and represent the citizens | 
of the district in all matters concerning the public | 


school affairs. It is they, who, through the schools, 
are to mould the minds and moral character of the 
present rising generation. 


others. It is of the utmost importance, then, that 
proper incumbents be selected for the office. 


It is a fact not to be denied, that many of those | 


who have held the office in the past were unfit for 
the positions. And there are many now who aspire 
to the office, merely because there is in some sec- 
tions a political honor accruing there to, and it be- 
comes a stepping stone to something higher in the 
scale of politics, after a time. If there -is a single 
office under Heaven that should be kept out of the 
hands of filthy politicians, that office is School Di- | 
rector. The very signification of the name of our | 
Common Schools is the plainest evidence that could | 
be submitted, on any question, against this erroneous | 
practice. ‘They are pre-eminently common in the | 
broadest sense of the word,—common they are to 
rich and poor, to learned and unlearned, to all 
parties, creeds, sects, and divisions; and this very 
eommonness argues the necessity of electing to the | 
office of director, men who will conscientiously en- | 
deavor to do full justice to all persons, be their 
party or creed what it may. But our school direc- | 
tors are not always of this stamp. ‘Too often it is 
the case, that dishonest politicians secure the office, | 
and control the school matters altogether according | 
to political influences. This is perhaps the case | 
more generally in the cities, and towns also, than it | 
is in the rural districts; but why this is so, we shall] 
not now stop to inquire. Wherever and whenever 
such is the case, it is wrong; and the man who 
seeks the office for the mere purpose of using his 
political influence in any way, shape, or form in con- 
nection with the public school affairs, is a dishonest 
man. Not dishonest perhaps in the sense in which 
the word is generally taken, but dishonest in his 
principles ; and a man of this character will not hesi- 
tate to carry his power to the utmost extent. 

This dishonesty is very often manifested in the 
selection of teachers. It is not a rare case in the 
larger towns and cities to elect only such teachers 
as agree in their political sentiments and opinions | 
with the majority of their proper School Board, | 
and this is the case in very many more school dis- | 
tricts than the majority of those who are interested 
would be willing to acknowledge. 

Another type of dishonesty is that used in con- | 
nection with securing for relatives of the directors 
positions as teachers. in preference to those who are 
better qualified. This is also a common case and | 
much practised in many sections. A case has but 
lately occurred in New York in connection with 
some of the School Boards of that city, which should 
bring the clush of shame to the cheek of every Di- 
rector connected with the nefarious basiness.— 
Witnesses have been examined and revelations are 
being made, showing that a number of men in New 
York city have made the office of Director, con- 
trary to the school law, a source of pecuniary profit, 
by levying “black mal” on the teachers or their 
relatives, before giving them situations. One witness 
testifies, that a Director about two months ago came 
to his house, and suggested, that if his daughter de- 
sired to be re-appointed, it would be necessary to 
pay from $75 to 8100 to secure the position. An- 








They have more power | 
and more weight in performing this work than any | 


other witness who was fleeced, said he paid the 
money, both as a matter of prudence and from a 
| belief that school officers demanded it. Some of 


the candidates for situations paid $75, while others 
paid as much as $20 per month out of their salasies. 
Many who refused to pay were removed, and of 
course those who felt themselves least qualified and 
least likely to secure situations paid the largest 
amounts. Thus unprincipled directors put in un- 
qualified teachers, to the detriment of the impover- 
ished minds of the pupils, in order to fill their own 
pockets. Nothing could merit greater indignation 
on the part of the tax-payers and parents, than this 
system of requiring teachers, by paying’ black mail,” 
to buy their positions as instructors of the young. 

Let it not be understood, that this applies to the 
mass of directors. This office, like every other one, 
is at times liable to be abused by dishonorable and 
| dishonest men, but these men are the exceptional 
cases. ‘They are very many who fill the office of di- 
rector, who, though perhaps not educated and of 
but ordinary intelligence, yet feel the more keenly 
the wants of the school system, and strive earnestly 
and conscientiously for the welfare of the schools, 
and that only. To such as these all honor is due. 


| They are the men who will he!p, through their infiu- 


ence over the schools, to train the mind and the 
heart properly.— Pottsville Dem. Stand. 
i inal a 
HOME EDUCATION. 

The fact that children are receiving an education 
every day of their lives, whether in the school room, 
at home, in the street, or wherever they may be, is 
we think an important one, and ‘should, to a certain 
extent, control the action of parents in the govern- 
ment and training of their children. It is not our 
intention to attempt to lay down any definite rules 
of action in regard to this subject, but rather to call 
attention to certain points wherein, as we think, 
parents fail to perform their duty towards their chil- 
dren, and perhaps to make some suggestions as to 
how we think they might be remedied. 

One very important part of the early training of 
children, is to make them strictly obedient. Many 
parents, from motives of kindness undoubtedly— 
mistaken nevertheless—allow their children to be- 
come, not only disobedient, but also disrespectful. 
We have often heard parents lamenting over these 
apparently fixed habits in their children, and saying 
they knew not why it was that they shonld be so 
disobedient and have so little respect for those 
older than themselves; when the facts were, that 
they had never been taught anything different, or at 


least had never been made to understand what it is 


to obey; they had been humored in all their fancies 
and freaks, until they knew nothing better than to 
strive to have their own wishes gratified, no matter 
at whose expense, and in spite of all opposing ele- 
ments, There are many parents who would be 
offended if you were to tell them that they were 
spoiling their child with kindness; but although we 


| do not presume to say to whom such remarks are 


applicable, yet we do say, and are sorry to say we 
think we have good ground for saying it, that, there 
are many parents who through this mistaken kind- 
ness, are laying the foundation of a character in 
their children, which will not only be the means of 
ruining them, but, as a natural consequence, will 
place to their own lips a cup of bitterness which 
they must, sooner or later, drink to its very dregs, 
and wherein they will see reflected their own faults, 
when too late to remedy or correct them. 

It is the duty of parents to endeavor to make 
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home as pleasant and cheerful for their children as ones ; and detaching them from the foolish, ever led 
they properly can, in order to instil into their hearts them into contact with the wise and good. As may 
a love for home which will, to a certain extent, over- , be expected, he was very anxious for the spiritual 
come their love for other pleasures and attractions, welfare of his children. In their early years he 
with which they meet in their daily routine of duty. | would take them one by one into his study, and 
If in early youth they.cherish this strong love for | there, in such simple language as they could under- 
home and its associations, they will not, as they ad- | stand, endeavor to lead them to the mercy-seat. He 
vance in years, seek pleasure in the company of | did not talk much with them directly about religion, 
those who would not be pleasant companions in their | but its spirit permeated all his words and actions. 
homes ; and they will not feel that it is necessary for His appeals to them upon that head were mostly 
them to wander away of an evening, to while away | made chiefly by means of letters, which he placed 


the time incompany elsewhere. But we do not wish | 
to be understood as arguing, that children should be | 
wholly excluded from society,—far different from | 
this: but we think they should be allowed such | 
society only as is right and proper and will have a_ 
good effect upon their characters. We sometimes 
hear parents say they cannot tell why, that their | 
son, it may be, is so difficult to manage, and has 
such a liking for bad company.and various other 
habits displeasing to them, lor which they cannot | 
account, inasmuch as they have endeavored to train | 
him up very differently. 
Now it may be that there are cases in which the 
best of parents would fail to establish a right char- 
acter: but we believe they are few and far between, 
and are disposed to account for a large majority of | 
such failures, by mistake and error on the part of | 
the parent in the early training of the child. If | 
they are not properly educated at home—if obedi- 
ence does not there become a fixed habit with them, | 
as also neatness, regularity, respect, and all the | 
other qualities of general good conduct—if we say, | 
they do not practice these habits at home, they are | 
not likely to practice them away from home. ‘The | 
truth is, that parents too often forget that the most | 
important part of education is that received, or , 
which should be received, at home; and if children | 
are rightly educated while at home and under | 
parental influence, it is an education which they will | 
retain throughout their lives, and which will regu- | 
late all their thoughts, words and actions, in what- | 
ever situation or condition of life they may be | 
placed. We wish it understood, that in using the | 
term education in this connection, we use it in the 
most extensive sense of the word, wherein is com- 
prehended every preparation that is made in our 


in their rooms; and they were not in vain, for his 
children grew up to bless God, who had given them 
in Leigh Richmond both a parent and a pastor.” 

How many a home is but a school of error! How 
many a cheerful home is marred by the absence of 
true piety! How many a pious home is rendered 
unattractive by its lack of cheerfulness! May 
thine, gentle reader, be like the home of Leigh 
Richmond.— Bradford Argus. 

. ~~ dibadanion 

HOW CAN FARMING BE MADE MORE ATTRACTIVE? 

The following are some of the scraps and shreds 
drawn at various times from the discussions of a 
Farmers’ Club, in reply to the above question :— 

1. By less hard work. Farmers often undertake 
more than they can do well, and consequently work 
too late. 

2. By more system. The farmers should have a 


| time to begin and stop labor. They should put 


more mind and machinery into their work. They 
should theorize as well as practice, and let both go 
together. Farming is healthy, moral, and respect- 
able ; in the long run it may be made profitable. The 
The farmer should keep good stock and out of debt. 
The farm is the best place to begin and end life, 
and hence so many in the cities and professional 
life covet a rural home. 

3. By taking care of health. Farmers have a 
healthy variety of exercises, but too often neglect 
cleanliness, omit bathing, eat irregularly and hur- 
riedly, sleep in ill-ventilated apartments, and ex- 
pose themselves to cold. Nine-tenths of the human 
diseases arise from colds or intemperance. Fre- 
quent bathing is profitable ; so are fresh air, deliber- 
ation at the dinner-table, and rest after meals. 


| 4, By adorning the home. Nothing is lost by a 
mer ; , | pleasant home. Books, papers, pictures, music and 
Tis education forms the common mind: ) reading should all be brought to bear upon the in- 

Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined.” = | door family entertainment; and neatness, comfort, 

Is not, then, this duty of home education an im- | order, shrubbery, flowers, and fruit, should harmon- 
portant one indeed? Js it not a duty over which | jze all without. Home should be a sanctuary so 
parents should pray much and earnestly for guid-| happy and holy that children will love it, women 
ance and instruction, such as wili enable them to | delight in it, manhood crave it, and old age enjoy 


youth for the sequel of our lives. 


* rightly discharge so solemn and important an obli-| jt. There would be less desertions of old home 








gation? Is it possible for them to be too circum-| steads, if pains were taken to make them more 
7 pi in regard to the eourse they pursue? We | agreeable. Ease, order, health and beauty, are com- 
course for pega to pursue, we know of none bet- | with it. 
ter than that pursued by that godly man, Leigh - — ——* _ 
the head of a family, says :— Heports, Milivesses, &e. 

“ Seldom, indeed, has amy more faithfully tended , 
that the most important part of education was re-| TEACHERS ASSOCIATION AT OGDENSBURG, NEW 
ceived at home, and so he made it his constant study, YORK. 
ily. To this end music was often introduced; pleas- August 10, Wm. H. Wells, Esq., of Chicago, presid- 
ant yet profitable books were read; scientific lec-| ing. After an appropriate and earnest prayer by 
the spirit of his fatherly affection and sincere piety. | en, with fine effect, by the Ogdensburg Musical As- 
Fully alive to the danger of evil associations, he | sociation, under the direction of Prof. H. 8. 


ink not. If we were called upon to mark out a patible with farm life, and were ordained to go 
Richmond, of whom a writer, in speaking of him as | 
his little domestic flock than he. He rightly judged | PROCEEDINGS OF MEETINGS OF THE NATIONAL 
to convert his house into a happy home for his fam-| The Sixth Annual Meeting was opened at 10 a.m., 
tures were delivered; and over all there breathed | Rev. L. Merrill Miller, a Song of Welcome was giv- 
kept a watchful eye over the friendships of his little , Perkins. 
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Col. R. W. Judson. on behalf of the Board of Ed- 


of this great work. It is indeed, a cheering sight, 


ucation and the citizens of Ogdensburg, gave a | to behold such a body, representing the sentiments 


hearty and earnest welcome. 


He spoke as follows : | and feelings of so many different localities, assembled 


In behalf of the Board of Education, the citizens | to perform a work so noble and arduous. 


of Ogdensburg, and the friends of Education, it be- 


comes my pleasing duty to welcome the delegates of | and infuses all with renewed ho 
_ safety and perpetuation of eur beloved institutions,— 


this convention to our village. 


It raises the droopiag spirits of the despondent 
and belief in the 


There is no work more noble, no object more ben- | that, not only is our faith unwavering in the success- 


eficial, no duty stamped with more importance to | 


the age and the nation, than this large and intelli- 
gent convention is assembled to perform. 


ful happy issue from our difficulties, but that it is 
the firm determination of our peeple, by the bless- 
ings of education and knowledge diffused all over 


Embracing some of the finest minds in the pro- | our land, to provide against any similar disaster, and 


fession, gathered from all parts of our land, repre- | raise the nation to a yet higher standard of great- 
senting the manifold institutions of learning through- | ness and glory, than its most ardent patriot dared 





out this country we can but expect that the delib- | 
erations of this bedy will be of great influence and | 


vital importance in the noble work of educating our | 
youth. 


You have been called together by worthy motives |. 


—to establish and promote a more enlightened and | 
enlarged system for the diffusion of knowledge and | 
ee to mankind. 

To those from New England, whose institutions | 
of learning have long occupied a preeminence above | 
all others, in their standard of scholarship and liter- 
ary attainments, whose schools and universities are | 
the hope and pride of our country, we bid a kindly | 
welcome. 

To the great West, whose ardor and interest in | 
this noble work are unsurpassed, and whose differ- 
ent localities are represented upon this occasion by 
some of the most experienced and distinguished in | 
their profession, we tender a joyous welcome. 

From the busy, bustling North, the distant South, 
and the giant, Central portion of our land, able del- | 
egates have found their way, to present their views | 
and show their zeal in the important questions to | 
be considered. To each and to all we bid a hearty | 
welcome. 

I believe but a few years have elapsed sinee your | 
organization ; but your influence is already felt far | 
and near. Teachers are seeing the necessity for such | 
an association—of periodical gatherings for the ex- 
change of views, and for the mutual improvement | 
of all. Men of enlarged ideas and great minds are | 
becoming interested in these annual gatherings, and ) 
as I look upon the cluster of faces before me, | can 
but feel proud of my nationality. ‘There never was, | 
and probably never will be a time in the history of 
our country, when your efforts were more needed, and 
satisfactory results harder of attainment. Our 
country stands faint and bleeding, struggling for its 
very existence. In many parts of our land, near 
the busy active scenes of strife, schools and colleges, 


} 
} 


and, in fact, the very interests of education, are en- | 


tirely neglected and forgo.ten. These evil influ- 
ences will be felt all over our land, and a great and 
solemn duty devolves upon the friends of Education 
to check any influences tending to decrease its im- 
portance, and see that its blessings are diffused far 
and near. 

To successfully resist these dangerous elements 


the coming generation must possess an extraordi- | 


nary degree of virtue and intelligence. The educa- 


tion of our youth, the infusion of correct ideas into | 


the minds of the young, are the great means by 
which so glorious an object can be attained. To 


further this truly noble purpose and effect so desir- | 


able an end, you are called together. 

It is then with feelings of joy and pride that we 
welcome you in our midst, not only as scholars and 
teachers and friends of education, but as patriots, 
philanthropists and christians. Welcome! friends 





hope. 
I know I but echo the true feelings of — one 
present, in the earnest wish that our fondest hopes 


) may soon be realized; when peace,—honorable, per- 


manent peace,—may again return to our distracted 
land ; when, with united heart, we can all exclaim— 
‘The good ship Union’s voyage is o’er, 
At anchor safe she swings, 
And loud and clear with cheer on cheer 
Her joyous welcome rings. 
Hurrah! hurrah! it shakes the wave, 
It thunders on the shore; 
One land one heart, one hand one flag, 
One nation evermore.”’ 
Then wil! Education, with the arts and sciences, 
attain the very achme of perfection. 
I trust your meeting will be beneficial and your 
stay among us pleasant. 
Again I bid you welcome, a hearty welcome all, 
to our place and our homes. 
Mr. Wells briefly and pertinently returned thanks. 
A communication was read from the New York 
State Teachers’ Association, uniting in welcoming 
the National Association to the State; expressing 
sympathy and pledging co-operation in its labors, 
and accrediting the following list of delegates : 
Prof. Edward North, A. M., Hamilton College. 
Prof. Charles Davies, LL. D., Columbia College. 
James Cruikshank, LL. D., Editor of the New 
York Teacher. 
Edward Danforth, A.M., Superintendent of schools, 
Troy. 
W. N. Barringer, Troy. 
J. B. Thomson, LL. D., New York. 
Miss Emily A. Riee, Central School, Buffalo. 
Prof. J. M. Watson, A. M., New York. 
| Warren Higley Auburn. 
| President Wells then delivered a highly instruct- 
| ive and practical address, suggesting important 
| matters for the consideration of the Association. 
| he article of the Constitution relating to mem- 
| bership, was read. Applications for membership 
are to be made to the committee, consisting of Dr. 
' Cruikshank, Mr. Bennett and Mr. Bulkley. 
| On motion of Dr. J. N. McJilton, of Baltimore, 
' the communication of the New York State Associa- 
| tion was referred toa special committee. The Chair 
‘appointed Dr. McJilton, Mr. Bulkley, and Mr. 
| Hagar. 
| Mr. Danforth, of Troy, was appointed Assistant 
| Secretary. 
Mr. 8. H. White of Chicago, was appointed Treas- 
urer pro tem. 
Adjourned to half-past two. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 
| The Association met at half-past two o’clock. A 
| song was given with fine effect by the Quartette 
Club. 
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Rev. Dr. McJilton, Prof. 8. 8. Greene and J. W. | session was opened with prayer by the Rev. Dr. 
Buckley, were appointed a committee on the Presi- | Sears, of Providence, R. I. 
dent’s Address. | All lady teachers present were elected honorary 
A paper, by the Rev. Dr. Hill, President of the | members. 
Harvard | University, on the subject, A Professor of | A song was given with fine effect by the pupils of 
the Science of Education should be appotnted tn | the Musical Normal School. Prof. Perkins also ex- 
each important College and University, was read | hibited the proficiency of the class in the elements 


by Hon. John D. Philbrick, of Boston. 
A spirited discussion followed, partici 


Rev. President Sears, Dr. Davies, Dr. J. B. Thomp- 


of music. ‘The exercises were well received by the 


ted in by | Association. 


Hon. J. S. Adams, of Vermont, moved that all 


son, Rev. Dr. McJilton, Mr. Philbrick, Mr. Hagar, | State Educational Associations be invited to send 


and others. 

Dr. McJilton, from the committee on the Presi- 
dent’s Address, reported the following topies for 
discussion : 

1. The proposition to change the constitution, so 
that meetings shall be beennzal instead of annual. | 

2. That the Assoeiation be divided into sections, | 
each to have charge of special subjects. 

3. The methods of teaching grammar. 

Considerable discussion ensued upon the first top- 
ic, when it was made the special order for the open- 
ing of the evening session. 

r. Cruikshank reported the following names of | 
candidates for membership: 

Prof. Charles Davies, L. L. D., of Columbia Cok | 
lege; Rev. R. Cruikshank, A. M., Pottstown, Pa.; | 
Rev. J. 8. Lee, A. M., St. Lawrence University ; T. | 
F. Thickstun, Hastings, Minn.; U. N. Barringer, | 
Troy, N. Y.; G. N. Bigelow, Normal School, Farm- | 
ington, Mass.; Wm. A. Mowry, High School, Prov- | 
idence, R. L.; H. D. Smith, Worcester, Massachu- | 
setts; G. A. Walton, Lawrence, Massachusetts ; E. 
Hi. Brown, Hammondsport, N. Y.; Augustus Wing, | 
Randolph, Vermont; J. W. McLaury, Hammonds. | 

ort, N. Y.; William M. Brooks, Taboc, Iowa; P. | 

radley, Rochester; H. B. Cushing, Boston ; Mer- 
wick Lyon, University Grammar School, Providence, | 
R.I.; V. H. Deane, Randolph, Mass.; J. W. Hunt, 
Newton Center, Mass,; Albert Harkness, Ph. D., | 
Brown University; William Bush, President Upper | 
Iowa University, Fayette; and Seman Barrows, Des | 
Monies, Iowa. Rev. L. Merrill Miller, Ogdensburgh, | 
was elected an honorary member. 

Adjourned till 7} P. M. 

















Evenine Session. 

Association met at 7} o’clock. 

An informal vote was taken on the proposed | 
amendment to the constitution, and lest. ‘The sub- | 
ject was postponed to next year. 

On motion, the following committee was appoint. | 
ed to nominate officers : 

D. W. Camp, of Connecticut; 8S. S. Greene, of | 


| is, Mo.; 


delegates to this body. 

The Secretary presented the credentials of Robert 
Anderson, Delegate from the Upper Canada Asse- 
ciation. Referred to committee on State Associa- 
tions. 

The report of the committee on the President’s 
address was taken up and elicited considerable dis- 
cussion, especially the topic relating to the teach- 
ing of English Grammar. 

The following question was then taken up for dis- 
cussion: What improvements need to be introduced 
an methods of teaching ancient languages. 

This was ably debated by Prof. Harkness, Dr. 
Sears, Mr. Miller, Mr. Sigow, and Rev. Dr. Cruik- 
shank and others. 

Song by Prof. Perkins. 

Dr. H. B. Wilbur, of Syracuse, read a paper on 
Object Teaching. 

This was an able critique on the methods of the 
Home and Colonial ‘raining School, as practiced 
in the schools of Oswego. 

Adjourned till 2 p,m. 





AFTERNOON SESSION. 

After a song by the Normal Class, Prof. Camp, 
from the committee to nominate officers reported, 
and the officers for the ensuing year were elected, 
as follows : 

For President—S. S. Greene, Providence, R. TI. 

For Vice Presidents—Richard Kdwards, Bloom- 
ington, Ill.; S. P. Bates, Harrisburg, Pa.; G. F. 
Phelps, New Haven, Conn.; F. P. Williams, Madi- 
son, Wis.; D. Franklin Wells, lowa City, lowa; A. 
J. Rickoff, Cincinnati, Ohio; C.S. Pennell, St. Lou- 
G. W. Hoss, Indianapolis, Ind.; J. W. 
3ulkley, Brooklyn, N. Y.; D. B. Hagar, Jamaica 
Plains, Mass.; J. M. Gregory, Ann Arbor, Mich.; E. 
P. Weston, Gorham, Me. 

For Secretary—W. KE. Sheldon, Boston, Mass. 

For Treasurer—Z. Richards, Washington. 

For Counselors—Abner J. Phipps, Mass.; Merrick 
Lyon, Providence, R. I.; J. 8S. Adams, Burlington, 
Vt.; C. P. Otis. Rye, N. H.; D. N. Camp, New Bri- 


Rhode Island: J. D. Philbrick, of Massachusetts; | tain, Conn.; James Cruikshank, Albany, N. Y.; J. 
J. W. Buckley, of New York; J. N. McJilton, of | N. McJilton, Baltimore, Md.; E. EK. White, Colum- 
Maryland ; D. F. Wells, of Iowa; ©. L. Purcell, of | bus, Ohio; 8. H. White, Chicago, Ill; J. G. Me- 
Missouri; Z. Richards, of District of Columbia; J. | Minn, Racine, Wisconsin ; William Brush, Fayette, 
F. Eberhart, of Illinois. Iowa; T. F. Thickstun, Hastings, Minn.; IL. P. Good- 

Announcements were made in regard to return | now, Topeka, Kansas ; C. F. Childs, St. Louis, Mo.; 
tickets. | K. A. Grant, Louisville, Ky.; B. L. Brown, New 

After a song from the Musical Association, Rev. | Orleans, La. ; Joseph Holden, Stockton, Cal.; J. O. 
Dr. McJilton read a paper on the establishment of | Shortridge, Indianapolis, Indiana; R. Cruikshank, 


free cchools. | Pottstown, Pa. - 
At the close of the paper, the formal meeting of | 
the association adjourned, and the time was spent 
socially till ten o’clock. 
Adjourned till nine o’clock to-morrow morning. 


Tuespay, Aug. 11, 1864. 
Mornana Sgssion. 





The Association met at nine o’clock, and the 


The Treasurer rendered his report. 

On motion of Mr. Adams, members were invited 
to volunteer to be assessed for five dollars each, to 
Pay the indebtedness. There was then raised $160. 

r. Wilbur’s paper was then read, and elicited a 
most animated discussion. 

J. W. Bulkley, Superintendent of the Brooklyn 
Schools, then read a paper on Town, County, and 
State Associations. Adjourned. 
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Evenina Sxssion, 

At the opening of the session, Messrs. KH. Dan- 
forth, of Troy, D. B. Hagar, of Boston,:J. F. Eber- 
hart, of Chicago, were appointed a committee on 
closing resolutions. 

On motion of Dr. Cruikshank, Mr. Robert Alex- 
ander, of New Market, O. W., a delegate from the 
Upper Canada Association of Teachers, was invited 
to the platform, and addressed the Association, 
giving an interesting account of the school system 
of that Province. 

After a song from the Musical Association, Dr. 
Cruikshank presented the following names of candi- 
dates for membership : 

Joseph Holden, Stockton, Cal.; Franklin S. 
Howe, Watkins, N. Y.; Alphonso Wood, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; E. D. Weller, Oswego, N. Y.; Ira O. Kem- | 
ble, Oskaloosa, Iowa. 

These gentlemen were elected members. *| 

Hon. 5. P. Bates, Deputy Superintendent of | 
Schools, Pennsylvania, was then introduced and de- | 
livered a lecture on liberal education. It was an | 
able and exhaustive statement of this most import- 
ant subject. 

The Musical Association then entertained the as- | 





relative to “ teachers’ sore throat, and the methods 
of cure.” 

Mr. Pennell reported, that the Convention had 
visited the Ogdensburgh school buildings, and were 
pleased with their neatness and comfort, and the 
deep interest in public education apparent in the 
village. 

Hon. John Fine was elected an honorary member. 

Mr. Danforth reported the customary votes of 
thanks. Several members expressed the deep grati- 
tude of the Association to the citizens of ens- 
burgh, for the abundant hospitality enjoyed. 

The committee on resolutions presented the fol- 
lowing, which were unanimously adopted : 

Wuereas, It is eminently proper that we, the 
members of the National Teachers’ Association, at 
the close of its sixth annual session, should give 
formal expression to the heartfelt gratitude which 
we entertain toward all those to whose generous 
effort and kind consideration is so richly due, that 
large measure of success which has characterized 
the present meeting, therefore, 

Resolved, That our warmest thanks be, and they 
are hereby tendered to the citizens of Ogdensburgh, 
for the warm greeting and most abundant hospital- 


sociation with choice music. + ity which gave the Association at once a home in 
| their midst; to the Board of Education and to the 
| Committee of Reception, and especially its chair- 
Aug. 12. | man, 'T. H. Brosnan, for their constant and untiring 
| labors to promote the welfare and happiness of all 





Fripay, 
Mornina Session, 


Prayer by Rev. Prof. Brush, of Towa. 
the pupils of the Musical Institute. 
On motion, a committee was appointed to recom- | 
mend a list of books for school district libraries. 
Mr. Cruikshank, of Pennsylvania, was invited to 
exhibit and explain the principles of his new patent | 
school desks. 
Prof. 8. H. White, of Llinois, read a valuable pa- | 
per on the establishment of a National Bureau of | 
Education. , 
A resolution was adopted, appointing a delegate | 
to the next annual meeting of the Upper Canada | 
Teachers’ Association. 
Hon. Henry Barnard, of Hartford, Connecticut, | 
then read a paper on “Competitive Examination | 
for places of public trust.” 
Adjourned till half-past two pr. m. 





ArtTERNOON SESSION. 

The meeting was opeved at half-past two, by a 
song from the Normal class, 

Mr. Hagar, from the Committee on State Associ- 
ations, reported a series of resolutions, welcoming | 
the delegates from the New York State and Upper 
Canada Teacher's Association, and reciprocating | 
their sentiments of fellowship and good will. 

On motion of Mr. Barnard, the Board of Direct- | 
ors were requested to publish with their proceed- | 
ings, a digest of those of the several State Associa- | 
tions. 

Calls were made upon representatives from States | 


Song by | the members in attendance; to the several hotels 


of the city and the various railroad and steamboat 
lines, whose liberal reduction of fares has done 
much to increase the number of delegates in attend- 
ance from distant parts of the land; to the Ogdens- 
burgh Musical Association, and its leader, Prof. H. 


| S. Perkins, for their sweet and inspiring songs, and 


to Messrs. Clemons & Redington, for the use of a 
piano gratuitously furnished; and to the daily 
papers for the faithful reports of our proceedings ; 
to the President, Secretary, and other retiring offi- 
cers of this Association, for the wisdom and zeal 
with which they have conducted its affairs during 
the year now closing, and to the various lecturers, 
committees and members of the Association, whose 
valuable services have contributed to make this a 
meeting unsurpassed in the amount and value of the 
work accomplished. 

Resolved, That we believe the cause of true pop- 
ular education to be the bulwark of our free insti- 
tutions, the basis of all valuable growth in national 
prosperity and greatness; and that we feel called 


upon, in this time of our country’s trial, to double 


our vigilance and increase our efforts in its behalt ; 


,and to this end we pledge new zeal and labor for 


the prosperity of this Association. 
Epwarp Danrorra, 
D. B. Haear, 
J. F. Esergart, 
Adjourned till evening. 


Committee. 





Evewine SEssIon. 





in relation to the condition of education in their, The evening session was spent socially. The ex- 
several localities, and were responded to as follows: | ercises consisted of a number of stirring songs, 
Dr. James Cruikshank, New York; J. S. Eber- | rendered with fine effect by Prof. Perkins and his 
hart, Illinois; Mr. Otis, New Hampshire; Z. Rich- | associates, interspersed with stirring and appropri- 
ards, District of Colambia; Prof. H. H. Young, In- | ate speeches from Mr. Eberhart, of Illinois, Presi- 
diana; Prof. D. N. Camp, Connecticut; President | dent Sears, Co!. Judson, Hon. Preston Kirg, and 
Brush and William Barrows, Iowa; Rev. R. Cruik- | others. After two hours spent thus, and in recesses 
shank, Pennsylvania; Dr, Sears, Rhode Island; D. | for social converse, in which a large number of 
B. Hagar, Massachusetts; Mr. Brown, Louisiana; | citizens participated—President Greene made some 
Mr. Colby, Wisconsin ; C. 8S. Pennel, Missouri. appropriate closing remarks, and the Association 
Mr. Mason, of Yonkers, N. Y., made some remarks adjourned, after singing “ Old Hundred.” 

















